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CHOCOLATE CUP CAKES 
(40 cup cakes ) 
Measure into mixing bowl: (All measurements level) 
1 teaspoon salt 
3 squares melted chocolate 
¥% cup milk 


2 cups sifted flour 
2 cups sugar 
Y2 cup Crisco 
Beat vigorously by hand or mixer (medium speed) 
for 2 minutes. 
Stir in: 

1/2 teaspoons soda - 2 teaspoon baking powder 
Add: 

Y2 cup milk - 3 eggs + 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Mix thoroughly for 2 minutes. Grease medium-size 
cup cake pans and fill about 14 full of batter. Bake 


Crisco’s Double-Duty Recipes 


in moderate oven (375° F.) about 20 minutes. 


NOTE: Batter may be baked in parchment paper cup 
cake liners if desired. 


CHOCOLATE LAYER CAKE 


Use recipe for cup cakes, baking batter in two deep 
9" layer pans (114" deep) which have been rubbed 
with Crisco or the bottom lined with heavy waxed 
paper. Bake layers in a moderate oven (375° F.) 30 
to 35 minutes. Cool cake in pan on rack for 15 min- 
utes before removing. Loosen edges from pan with 
spatula. Place rack over cake and pan, invert to- 
gether. Cool before icing. 

Ice cake with creamy icing. Color a small portion 
of the icing for writing the words ““To the Graduate,” 
“To the Seniors’”’ or whatever legend is desired. 


Molded Fruit Salag 


. students will enjoy making Crisco Quick Method 
cakes. For with pure, all-vegetable Crisco and these time- 
saving recipes, cakes turn out lighter, richer, moister and more 
tender than when made with butter, margarine, or any other 
type of shortening and ordinary recipe. 

PrRocTrER & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


Wes it’s for a family affair or a party with “‘flair”’ 


Use CrESCO it’s digestible 


The shortening that’s TWICE as popular as any other brand 
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HAT is a four-letter word mean- 

ing a must for authors? As I let- 

tered I-D-E-A into the proper 
spaces of a crossword puzzle, I reflected 
on the significance of this small word. 

It’s true authors need ideas. So do 
magazine editors. Our teacher-readers 
need ideas, too, and lots of them. Per- 
haps good teaching can even be defined 
as the transmission of ideas in such ways 
as to awaken students’ creative process 
so they in turn generate new ones. 
For the world lives by ideas. The 

practical application of the many and 
diversified ideas originated by men and 
women living in a free society has made 
our country rich, resourceful, and power- 
ful. But our storehouse of ideas con- 
stantly must be replenished, and for this 
we turn to oncoming generations. 
Teachers, more than any other, have a 
hand in shaping the ideas of the future. 
This is their special privilege and their 
responsibility. 


School magazines are in the business 
of reporting ideas. In this May issue 
we hope you find both new ones and 
fresh approaches to old ones to help 
you in your teaching job. As always, 
most of the articles have been written 
by teacher-contributors who wish to 
share ideas they find useful. 

The lead article, page 10, brings sug- 
gestions from Elsie Gisel Day of Gilboa, 
New York. She believes that homemak- 
ing courses to be successful should not 


Aer 


@ On our career cover this month we 
present Edna Bryte Bishop, known to 
home economics teachers throughout 
the country as the originator of the 
Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion. Many clothing teachers have at- 
tended the workshops and clinics at 
which Mrs. Bishop demonstrated sim- 
plified methods of sewing and tailoring 
and have used the workbook which 
outlines her clothing construction 
methods. 

In January of this year, Mrs. Bishop 
was appointed director of the Advance 
Pattern Company and will coordinate 
all the educational activities of the 
company. Under her supervision a new 
series of sewing techniques and teach- 
ing aids are being completed for dis- 
tribution to home economics teachers 
and home demonstration agents. 

It has been a special pleasure to 


be limited to one area of school, nor to 
one assigned field of activity for all stu- 
dents. 

By thinking of her homemaking pro- 
gram as the center hub of the school 
wheel she evolved a solution. In her 
article, We Use the Whole School for 
Our Classroom, she takes us on a tour 
of her school to show us the varied 
projects in which her students are now 
gaining new experiences. A second ar- 
ticle, to be printed in June, will de- 
scribe how these inter- school projects 
came about and how they fit into the 
required course content. 

Every once in a while it is both in- 
teresting and productive to review the 
careers of some of the pioneers in home 
economics whose ideas laid the ground- 
work for our profession. One of these 
early workers was Catharine Beecher 
who, from 1830 on, devoted her life to 
getting higher education to include 
home economics in the curriculum. The 
story of Catharine Beecher’s efforts is re- 
ported by Charlotte Biester, professor of 
home economics at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. Recently, Miss Biester was given 
one of the Ella Victoria Dobbs awards 
of Pi Lamda Theta for her research on 
Catharine Beecher and her contribu- 
tions to home economics. Turn to page 
13 for this article. 

e e e 


The fifth article of the Money Man- 
agement Series, page 12, may cause you 
to change some of your ideas on con- 
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present the series of articles in this 
magazine based on Edna Bryte Bishop’s 
techniques. For the fourth article in 
this series see pages 16 and 17. 


sumer credit. Many of us hold the be- 
lief that forms of purchase such as in- 
stalment buying are evils to be resorted 
to only in emergency. Dr. Ernst Dauer 
points out some of the common uses of 
consumer credit and shows their actual 
benefits to our expanding economy. 

On page 14 we present the fourth in 
the series on the Application of the 
Needs Theory in Home Economics. In 
this article Dr. Henrietta Fleck and Dr. 
Louis Raths of New York University 
give their ideas on ways the home eco- 
nomics teacher can meet emotional 
needs of students. 


The lead article of the food and nu- 
trition section turns the spotlight on 
ideas for teaching wise management and 
menu-planning. In Teach Cooking To- 
day for Tomorrow, Angelyn Wadley of 
Providence, Utah, shows how it is not 
only possible to plan ahead, but to 
actually cook ahead both for anticipated 
future needs and for unexpected events. 
She discusses freezing, canning, home- 
made mixes, and other helps to planned 
menus. And for your bulletin board 
feature this month you'll want to post 
the picture series on Canning for the 
Future. See pages 28 and 29. 

As we send this issue to press, the 
cold war seems to be taking a more 
hopeful turn. Even so there is need to 
be prepared for any eventuality. As 
Beatrice Hadden White and Carrie 
Elizabeth Smith write, ““Through the 
agency of Civil Defense our country has 
done much to prepare for war-provoked 
emergencies, and the Red Cross is con- 
tinuously mobilized for action in case 
of natural disaster. Since the schools are 
cooperating with these agencies it would 
seem appropriate for us to consider the 
specific contribution a homemaking 
teacher can make to an emergency pro- 
gram.” ‘Turn to page 26 and 27 for 
their Teaching Unit On Emergency 
Feeding in the Home. 


These are highlights from this issue. 
In addition, there are other articles on 
a variety of topics, the always useful de- 
partmental pages with up-to-date prod- 
uct news, and the Teaching Aids section 
with new coupon offers. 

Yes, ideas are a magazine’s stock in 
trade and we hope you find plenty in 
each and every issue of Practical. May 
we remind you also of another excellent 
source of ideas? We mean the annual 
meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association which will be held 
in Kansas City, Missouri, from June 
23 to 26. There’s still time to make 
reservations. Why not plan to attend? 


"Titian. Vanek 
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Save space! Save money! Save teaching effort! 





With the new SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Table! 


Provides machines for two students, 
work space for two more! 


Now—even if classroom space is lim- 
ited, you can have two machines for 
every four students! 

No need for a separate row of space- 
consuming cabinets. No need for the 
class to be constantly shifting and 
shuffling around. The new SINGER* 
‘Table holds two full-sized SINGER Ma- 
chines—and at the same time provides 
work space for two other students. 


Converts to a smooth-surface cutting 
table in a jiffy! 


You don’t have to use up space or ex- 
pense with separate cutting tables. 
Simply lower machines into SINGER 
Table—slip removable panels back 
into place—you have a smooth, con- 
tinuous surface. (An extra blessing if 
the room is used for other classes or 


study hall.) 


Developed at the suggestion of Dr. 
Anna M. Dooley, representing the New 
York City Board of Education—this 
new table meets every sewing room need. 


Many sewing classrooms... like the 
one you see here at the Abett School in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana . . . are installing 
the new SINGER Combination Sewing 
and Cutting Table. Teachers call it the 
most practical piece of sewing class 
equipment ever designed. 


Offers you all these 
de luxe features: 


e 5-ply construction. Durable Formica 
or Masonite top. Solid birch legs. 
e 4 handy drawers. 


@ Built-in knee levers. 


@ Dustproof shields which completely 
enclose machines when they are low- 
ered into table. 


Tamper-proof locks on panels. 


Provision for adding automatic 
switch to cut off power when ma- 
chines are lowered. 

@ Size 60” x 42” x 30”. 


Available with any of the three regu- 
lar SINGER* Sewing Machine class- 
room heads—at a special school dis- 
count. See how it can save time and 
work for you—make your classroom 
more pleasant, more efficient. 








and services its famous products 
only through SINGER SEWING 
CENTERS, identified by the Red 


“S” Trade Mark on the window and listed 


in your phone directory only under SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 





FOR FREE FOLDER giving complete 
specifications of the new SINGER Com- 
bination Table, and showing suggested 
classroom layouts—mail coupon in cou- 
pon section. 











SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1953, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries, 
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NEWS NOTES... 





vention this year? 

Over-all theme of the 1953 
meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, to be held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-26, 
will be “You Are the Key to Better 
Relations.” Convention-goers will be 
encouraged to take a look at them- 
selves and their relations with others. 

In sectional meetings, new trends 
in the profession of home economics, 
as it seeks to improve home and fam- 
ily life, will be discussed. Home 
economists working in many dif- 
ferent fields will exchange ideas on 
this subject. At other meetings, 
members will obtain research knowl- 
edge and hear new theories on the 
subject matter of home economics. 

One of the special features of the 
convention will be the morning series 
of programs called “Eye Openers.” 
Here, home economists will have an 


A= you going to the AHEA con- 





Special Announcement 
To Our Readers 


We take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that Practical Home Eco- 
nomics has been elected to be 
indexed in the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Libraries of 
public and private high schools, col- 
leges, and universities, as well as 
public and private libraries are 
among the 9,000 subscribers to the 
Reader’s Guide. The librarians vote 
every 3 to 5 years on publications to 
be indexed in the guide. Their 
choice is based on the usefulness 
to the public and demand for the 
magazine. Only 119 periodicals are 
listed. We are proud to be the only 
magazine for home economics teach- 
ers to receive this honor. 

Practical has also been listed in 
the Education Index since 1929. In 
addition, it is microfilmed monthly 
by University Microfilms, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. This service makes 
it possible for schools who have the 
necessary equipment to purchase per- 
manent, compact microfilms of each 
volume of Practical Home Economics 
at very low cost. 
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opportunity to see lively presenta- 
tions of “TV News in Foods,” “To- 
day’s House and the Things in It,” 
and “Clothing and Style.” 

All in all, this year’s AHEA con- 
vention promises to be stimulating, 
informative and—as always—fun for 
everyone. Stop in and see us at the 
Practical Home Economics booth. 


Pre-Conventions 


As in past years, the Extension 
Service and Home Economics in 
Business departments of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association will 
hold meetings preceding the annual 
convention. These sessions will be 
held in Kansas City on June 21 and 
22. The Extension Service group 
has announced the general theme of 
their pre-meeting as “What Do the 
Signposts Say for Home Demonstra- 
tion Work?” Registration for the 
pre-convention and the AHEA con- 
vention will be combined this year. 


Homemaking Conference 


More than 1,000 New York State 
homemaking teachers are expected to 
attend a homemaking conference, 
June 24-27, at Cornell University. 
This is the first such New York State 
conference to be held since 1942. 

“Family Centered Teaching” is the 
theme for the event which will be 
held in Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, 
of the New York State College of 
Home Economics. The conference 
will be organized much like Cornell’s 
Farm and Home Week with featured 
speakers, exhibits, and 14 “resource 


centers” concerning all aspects of 
home economics. Keynote speaker is 
Dr. Allison Davis of the University 
of Chicago. Miss Louise Norton, di- 
rector of home economics at Platts- 
burg State Teacher’s College is chair- 
man of the conference. 


From Here to There— 


Eleanor C. Halderman, who has 
been with the Olmstead and Foley 
Advertising Agency in Minneapolis 
since 1948, has been appointed home 
editor of Capper’s Farmer. In her 
new position, Mrs. Halderman will 
further develop the homemaking and 
home service departments of the 
magazine. 


Emilie Towner Hall has been ap- 
pointed home economics editor at 
Cornell University to succeed Marion 
K. Stoker who has resigned to accept 
an editorial position with the Farm 
Journal in Philadelphia. Mrs. Hall 
will bring to her new position a wide 
background of experience in news- 
paper work, magazine writing, edit- 
ing, and public relations. 


Dorothy L. Hogg has been promot- 
ed from her post as Southern Elec- 
trical Specialist for NESCO, Inc., to 
director of their newly expanded 
Home Service Department. In her 
new post, Miss Hogg will supervise 
demonstrations, maintain company 
contact with utilities, coordinate the 
firm’s educations plan, and help de- 
velop and test new uses for NESCO’s 
electrical appliances. 


Vivian Overand will be the new di- 
rector of home economics of Admiral 
Corporation, succeeding Willie Mae 
Rogers who has become director of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Miss Overand has been Northwestern 
director of Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute since 1946, and 
prior to that was Oklahoma State 
home economics supervisor for the 
U.S.D.A. She is national treasurer 
of the Electrical Women’s Round 
Table. 


aa m Dates to Remember 





i0O—Motner's Day 
JUNE 21—Father's Day 


Scotland 


Boston, Massachusetts 





MAY 3-9—National Home Demonstration Week 


23-26—American Home Economics 44th annual meeting, Kansas City, Missouri 
JULY 2-6—Future Homemakers of America 3rd National Convention, Columbus, Ohio 
AUGUST i2-18—Eighth International Congress of Home Economics, Edinburgh, 
25-28—American Dietetic Association 36th annual meeting, Los Angeles, California 
NOVEMBER 10-13—1953 American School Food Service Association meeting, 
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Publicity in Action 
BY RUTH COLLINS HOPE 

Paola, Kansas 


ANY people are unaware of the 
activities and purpose of a group 
such as the Future Homemakers of 
America until they actually see it 
in action. Our Paola, Kansas, chap- 
ter of FHA has had some very suc- 
cessful publicity activities on a local 
and international scale. We would 
like to share these ideas with you. 
Mary Krumsick, adviser of the 
Paola FHA, and the members of the 
group have publicized their work 
in these three ways: Serving hot 
lunches to students and faculty at 
school, exchanging gifts with foreign 
students and exhibiting them. 

The hot-lunch program, which was 
conducted for a week last year, made 
friends and money (about $80) for 
the chapter. The project was well 
publicized and tickets were sold in 
advance by FHA girls who visited 
classrooms during the activity period 
of the preceding day. On the aver- 
age, 81 persons were served each day 
during the week. Well-seasoned, 
nourishing food satisfied hearty ap- 
petites and interested students and 
faculty in the cooperative working 
spirit of the local FHA. 

In another project, the FHA sent 
sewing supplies to a homemaking 
class in Italy. In return for this 
gift, our girls received a beautiful 
luncheon set made by the girls in 
Italy. Dainty, hand-stitched designs 
embroidered on rice linen express 
more than gratitude. They carry a 
personal message of friendship from 
one country to another. 

A display of the luncheon set, 
along with more sewing materials to 
be sent to the Italian class this year, 
was set up in a downtown store win- 
dow. As the passing public paused 
to admire the gifts, they gained a 
better insight and appreciation of 
our FHA activities. 





Lunch program publicized the Paola FHA. 
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DOLE lifts muffins out of the doldrums with a 
baked-irm pineapple topping. Have your group 
prepare —or watch you prepare—a plain muffin 
batter (based on 2 cups of flour). Make a 
depression in the batter of each muffin cup, and in 
it place 1 teaspoonful of the following mixture: 










i 
Y, cup brown sugar (firmly packed) 
14, teaspoon cinnamon 

2 tablespoons melted butter 






Top each muffin with 1 teaspoon drained 
DOLE “Crisp-cut” Crushed Pineapple. Bake 
in a preheated oven, 400°, for 20-25 minutes 
or until lightly browned. 







In the classroom, or dining hall, or your 
own kitchen nook —here’s a muffin variation 
that becomes a tropical tempter! 








Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Economist, 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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Is a Science, new films prepared 

by Coty, should be of interest to 
classes studying good grooming. 

The Story of Perfume, an 11-min- 
ute film with commentary and sound 
accompaniment, shows the manufac- 
ture of perfume from the laboratory 
where the idea for a fragrance is 
created to the final bottle filling and 
packaging. The film ends with a 
model demonstrating the correct use 
of fragrance in all its forms. In 
Beauty Is a Science, a 12-minute 
film, the manufacture of various cos- 
metics is shown, and a model details 
a complete make-up routine. 

Both black and white and color 
prints of the films will be kept at 
each of the Coty branch offices in 
Evanston, Illinois; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Cleveland, Ohio; Memphis, 
Tennessee; Dover, Delaware; and 
New York City. They will be loaned 
free for showings to groups of 100 
or more. The films are non-commer- 
cial in character. 


Te Story of Perfume and Beauty 


Wood of the Ages 


Mahogany—Wood of the Ages, a 
16mm sound film, distributed by 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, is avail- 
able on a free loan basis. The color 
film traces the history of the wood 
from its discovery to today’s uses in 
the home and industry. The making 
of veneer is explained along with a 
review of the patterns and figures 
used in mahogany cabinet work. 
Furniture masterpieces by great de- 
signers and traditional and contem- 
porary uses of the wood are depicted. 

This film may be obtained without 
charge, except for transportation, 
from any of the 27 branches of Ideal 
Pictures, or by contacting the home 
office, 65 East South Water Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Home Economics 


Future in TV 
BY JOAN HOMILLER 


URE home economics trains you 

for lots of different jobs. But you 
have to start at rock bottom and 
work long and hard to get a job with 
any glamour and excitement.” 

How often have you heard home 
economics students complain that 
featured jobs in this field are out of 
reach? Well it’s not always true. 
Tell them about Nancy Diehl, home 
economist for station WDEL-TV in 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Nancy graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Delaware last June and im- 
mediately began her job with the 
television station. This makes her 
one of the youngest home economists 
in this field. 

When she started college, major- 
ing in foods and nutrition in the 
School of Home Economics, Nancy 
planned to be a dietitian. But in her 
junior year she took a course in 
Demonstration Foods, and then be- 
gan to change her mind. 

Giving demonstrations to commu- 


nity groups was part of the course. 
Nancy‘s first demonstration was on 
the upright freezer for the Newark 
Century Club. Then she gave an- 
other demonstration on _ freezing 
techniques in an exhibit at the Du 
Pont Building in Wilmington. Prob- 
ably the most important demonstra- 
tion for Nancy was one on fresh sal- 
ads which she gave on a television 
program for homemakers as a guest 
of an extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

Then in the fall of her senior year 
came an important phone call. The 
director of WDEL-TV called the 
Dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics and explained that he needed 
a substitute demonstrator. His new 
demonstrator would not arrive for a 
week, and meanwhile, “the show 
must go on.” Dean Syers promised 
to help and contacted Nancy. 

Nancy agreed to do the program 
for a week, but it wasn’t quite that 
simple. She had to arrange to make 
up classwork and take care of other 
responsibilities, plan five demonstra- 
tions for the week’s programs, and 
do all her shopping for them. Not 
knowing the facilities at the station 
she had to bring all her equipment 
and supplies with her. 

Nancy recalls that at the end of 
that week she was dead tired. “But,” 
she says, “I wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything. It was a wonderful ex- 
perience and it showed me it was the 
type of work I really wanted to do. 
And the people at the station were 
wonderful to work with.” 

At the end of that hectic week, 
Mr. Walsh, the director, told her, 
“Nancy, when you’ve finished school, 
come back and see us about a job.” 

Nancy investigated the opportuni- 
ties in television in the area, and af- 
ter graduation, she accepted the job 
with WDEL-TV. 

Originally, Nancy was to do a half 
hour TV _ program, ‘Cosmopolitan 
Kitchen,” every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday afternoon, sponsored by 
four General Electric dealers in Wil- 
mington. In addition, she was to 
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conduct cooking schools for various 
groups at the G. E. appliance center. 
The cooking schools are still a thing 
of the future, but Nancy hopes they 
will start soon. 

On her present schedule, she does 


the TV show three afternoons a | 
week. Those mornings she shops and | 


gets ready for the program. On 
Tuesday and Thursday she does free- 
lance demonstrations for the dealers 
who sponsor her program. If they 
sell equipment to a woman who 
doesn’t know how to use it, Nancy 


visits her and demonstrates the prop- | 


er use and care of the equipment 
right in her own home. This means 
that Nancy herself must be trained 
in the use of all types of household 
appliances. She also gets requests 
from women’s clubs to give demon- 
strations. In her “spare time,” she 
practices using the latest equipment. 

Nancy’s comment on getting the 
job was, “I was really lucky!” How- 
ever, I don’t think that explains it. 
Her success lies in her personality 
and the fact that she was prepared 
for her opportunity when it came. 

When asked if she were nervous 
about doing television programs or 
demonstrating to groups, Nancy re- 
plied, “I’m really scared before I 
start, but once I get going, I like it. 
It’s just like cheer leading.” (Nancy 
was captain of the cheer leaders both 
at Newark High School and at the 
University of Delaware.) “If I had 
thought about myself standing up 
there in front of all those people, I 
would have been scared stiff. But I 
didn’t. It was just what I wanted 
so much for them to cheer, I had to 
do something about it.” 

As to what helped her most in pre- 
paring for this work, Nancy says 
that public speaking and, of course, 
Demonstration Foods, with actual 
experience in demonstrating to com- 
munity groups, were most valuable. 

We asked Nancy what her family’s 
reaction was to her job. “Oh, my 
father thinks it’s exciting,” she con- 
fessed, “and mother hasn’t missed 
one program. The house is always 
full of neighbors who come to watch 
the TV shows, but Mother is the one 
I depend on. When I come home, she 
always has suggestions.” 

Nancy is proof that a glamorous, 
exciting job in home economics is 
not out of the reach of someone who 
is just finishing school. If a student 
works to create her opportunity and 
is ready when it comes, she can grad- 
uate into a job as thrilling as her 
best dreams. 

Miss Homiller is a home economics 
senior at University of Delaware ma- 
joring in foods and nutrition. 
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miracloth 


New nonwoven fabric that washes, wipes, dusts, cleans, 


miracloth 





polishes! NO LAUNDERING! Stain-free, germ-free, odor-free. 


Just rinse miracloth...and it’s snowy-white, sanitary, ready 


to use again! Dries in a jiffy. Tear off the size you want from 


the cutter edge box... then see how it whisks through a dozen 


household chores. Super-absorbent, sturdy, long-lasting, 


miracloth wears well, performs efficiently, costs little 








miracloth Sales, The VISKING Corp., Dept. PH-5 
400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me a sample sheet and literature on miracloth 
for classroom demonstration: 


Name 





School Bare Sad 





Address 





le | 
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miracloth 














e wash windows 

e wash dishes 

e dry dishes 

e polish glassware 

© wipe sinks, counters 
e dust, clean 


e polish mirrors 


| Regular miracloth cutter-edge rolls available at your grocery or department store for only 49c. (Slightly higher on west coast) 
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Careers in the World of Fashion 


By Frieda Steinman Curtis 
Woman's Press, Whiteside Inc., N. Y. 
Price $3.50 Pp. 268 1953 


Anyone interested in fashion as a 
career should read this complete and 
authoritative book which deals with 
the many phases of the fashion busi- 
ness. Having worked in fashion her- 
self for twenty years, the author pre- 
sents detailed material regarding op- 
portunities; personal and educational 
qualifications needed for various 
types of jobs; suggestions as to 
where to look for openings; and ques- 
tions which will help to evaluate 
your ability to secure, hold, and be 
successful in a fashion job. 

The author illustrates each case in 
point with life stories of successful 
people in the fashion field. Careers 
in the World of Fashion has merit 
as a text or reference book for both 
teachers and students. It also makes 
fascinating reading about one of the 
most important industries in the 
United States. 

—Reviewed by DOROTHY S. DAY 


Sewing Magic 


By Mary Brooks Picken 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
Price $3.95 Pp. 262 1952 


To quote from the introduction to 
Sewing Magic, “the purpose of this 
book is to help you enjoy your sew- 
ing, to make practical things, and to 
acquire sewing skills or to perfect 
those you have.” 

Approaching the subject of home 
sewing in a different way, Mrs. 
Picken, in her newest book, turns to 
extremely practical, simple directions 
and suggestions for producing smart, 
sophisticated, new-fashioned gar- 
ments. Diagrams are given for 
drafting all of the patterns shown 
with detailed instruction for cutting 
and finishing each. 

She recommends that before you 
embark on a sewing project, you 
should get yourself ready mentally. 
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Clear your mind of other household 
chores such as calling the grocer or 
tidying the house. Also, assemble all 
your materials just as you would if 
you were making a cake. These in- 
clude tape measure, shears, thread, 
pins, needles, chalk, and a pencil and 
paper to write yourself notes about 
the garment. It is also suggested 
that time will be well spent in learn- 
ing the colors, textiles and silhouette 
that are best for you. 

—D.S. D. 


Good Home Cooking Across the U.S.A. 


By Nell B. Nichols 
The lowa State College Press, Ames 
Price $3.95 Pp. 540 1952 


Not a recipe book, but a source 
book of American cooking, Good 
Home Cooking Across the U.S.A. by 
Mrs. Nichols, who has been on the 
editorial staff of Woman’s Home 
Companion for 20 years, takes us on 
a “Grand Food Tour” of the United 
States. 

In describing the prize - winning 
foods that are typical and traditional 
for each region of this country, the 
author presents a vivid history of 
the American people, and the geo- 
graphic, economic, and cultural con- 





GLASSMAKING 
at JAMESTOWN 


BY J G& HARRINGTON 








ditions that have shaped our eating 
habits. From the bean suppers, fish 
chowders, and Indian puddings of 
New England; the beaten biscuits, 
country hams and pecan pies of the 
South; to the Seattle salmon barbe- 
ques of the Pacific Northwest, the 
information is sure to capture your 
interest—and make you hungry. 
For those who wish to delve fur- 
ther into the subject, a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of regional Ameri- 
can cookbooks is included. This 
would be a good source book for 
class projects on American cooking. 
—Reviewed by 
JACQUELINE DE GOUMOIS 


Step-by-Step Picture Cook Book 


By Ida Bailey Allen 
Grosset & Dunlap, New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 240 1952 


Ida Bailey Allen’s Picture Cook 
Book is a most attractive cookbook. 
More than 1,200 photographs, many 
in color, show the step-by-step pro- 
cedures for preparing all types of 
foods. Such a presentation should 
make the book of particular interest 
to the beginning cook for she can see 
what the finished product looks like 
and the illustrated directions should 
be easy to follow. 

—J.DE G. 


Booklets Worth Knowing About— 


Glassmaking at Jamestown, by J. 
C. Harrington, describes the back- 
ground of America’s first industry, 
glassmaking. The author, an archae- 
ologist, conducted a series of excava- 
tions which brought to light the site 
and ruins of America’s first glass- 
house, established in 1608 during the 
presidency of Captain John Smith. 
These excavations are described and 
historical information on the types 
of glassware is given. The 48-page 
booklet costs 50 cents per copy. 
Write to the Eastern National Park 
and Monument Association, James- 
town, Va. 

Boy dates Girl, published by Scho- 
lastic Magazines, is a book your stu- 
dents will enjoy reading. Written 
especially for young people, it an- 
swers questions of dating, parties, 
clothes, manners, and family rela- 
tionships. Copies may be obtained 
from the Teen Age Book Club, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. Price is 25 cents for single 
copies, $1 for five copies. Remittance 
should be included with order. 

See advertisement on back inside 
cover for news of other books of- 
fered by the Teen Age Book Club. 
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New idea in Freezers! 


Freez-File on outer door of 1953 
Westinghouse Home Freezers gives 
day-by-day record of food stored 


The classroom nuisance of rummaging through piles of packages 
for frozen foods is unknown in schools equipped with a new 
Westinghouse Home Freezer. It has a built-in Freez-File for keep- 
ing a day-by-day record of foods stored. Even before the door is 
opened, the Freez-File tells what foods are in the Freezer, where 
they are stored, when they were frozen and how many packages 
are left. It also indicates at a glance whether you need to freeze 
more or less of a particular food the next time. 

All Westinghouse Home Freezers are upright. This avoids waste 
of floor space in classroom laboratories. Foods are filed . . . not 
piled. Inner doors form handy shelves. Other new features in- 
clude a Roll-Out Frozen Storage Drawer for bulky or odd-shaped 
packages, a removable Pastry Rack, a Slide-Out Tray for frozen 
fruit juice cans and small cartons, and a Guard-Lite to indicate 
that proper temperatures are being maintained. 

Teachers, especially, will appreciate the Quick Freeze Shelf. 
Even on normal setting, it will provide 15° below zero temper- 
ature. This assures the fast freezing so vital in preserving the 
original flavor, color, texture and vitamins of foods. 

A Westinghouse Home Freezer, with its Freez-File, adds ease 
and system to the freezing of foods .. . and to the teaching of 
today’s top-interest home economics sub ject. 


8.5, 12 and 18 
cubic foot models 


















. . of course, it's electric! 


Teaching Aids Kit ... . FREE! 


Includes Home Freezing Guides, Refer- 
ence Handbooks and Fact Folders on 
electric appliances, valuable materials on 
other phases of electrical living . . . 22 
booklets in all. Write to Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Consumer Service 
Dept., 3PR-5, 250 East Fourth Street, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse School Plan 


Schools buy the latest appliances at low, 
special prices .. . and get new models 
vearly at no extra cost. Contact your 
Westinghouse Distributor or Dealer for 
complete details. 








SCHOOL PLAN APPLIANCES: Refrigerators, Home Freezers, Ranges, Laundromat®, 
Clothes Dryers, Waste-Away”, Dishwashers, Water Heaters, Roaster-Oven and Food Mixer. 








you CAN BE SURE..iF rs Westinghouse 
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OT long ago, one of the women 
of our community came to con- 
sult us about the use of some of 

our departmental equipment. She 
arrived at the Homemaking 3 double 
period, and looked quite surprised to 
see only four girls in the room. 

The girls were so busy measuring, 
cutting, and fitting new slip covers 
for our well-worn davenport that 
they did not stop their work to 
look up. My guest seemed startled. 
“Oh,” she said, “I really hated to 
come at this time, because I thought 
you had a class this period. I’m so 
glad to see you don’t, because now I 
won’t feel that I’m interfering with 
your work.” 

“Well, you’re not interfering at 
all,” I assured her, “because your 
needs will now become a part of our 
work.” She looked puzzled, so I has- 
tened to explain. ‘This class has an 
enrollment of 15 advanced students 
who are working on their own 
elected, inter - school projects. I’m 
just about to make my regular 
Cook’s tour. Wouldn’t you like to 
come along with me?” 

I think she thought that I was 
joking, but being an_ interested 
mother, and a regular attendant of 
our Adult Homemaking classes, she 
was curious to know more, and said 
she would be glad to accompany me, 
if I were sure she wouldn’t be a dis- 
turbing influence. Then I had to 
smile, because both of us had been 
ignored by the students in the room. 
As soon as they had seen that I was 
attending to the traditional hospi- 
tality of our room, their interest was 
all on the intricate problems involved 
in covering the furniture. 





Mrs. Day soithias ie economics at 
the Gilboa - Conesville Central Rural 
School at Gilboa, New York. 
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BY ELSIE GISEL DAY 


So we started our tour. I took a 
few minutes to introduce our guest 
to Betty, Faye, Marge, and Myrtle 
who explained what they were doing. 
They also told how the entire class 
had gone to Oneonta on the school 
bus the previous week to select ma- 
terial, for which we had estimated 
vardage and cost to fit our budget. 
The girls enthusiastically told how 
we had been treated to a deluxe 
luncheon through the kindness of the 
department store owners, and how 
we had made a comprehensive tour 
behind the scenes to see the store 
kitchens, the re-upholstering, and 
slip-covering departments. 

I had to drag my guest away, be- 
cause 45 minutes is not very long. I 
had promised the girls one of our 
popular discussion periods for the 
last half of the class, and I knew 
we'd have to keep moving. We 
stopped a moment to speak to Fran- 
ces and Eva who were covering a 
heretofore useless four-sided screen 
with attractive heavy canvas. The 
girls described how some classmates 
had discovered several cloth window 
shades when they were converting 
one end of the stock room into a 
room for the costumes and band uni- 
forms. Shades had been replaced by 
venetian blinds many years ago, and 
our principal was only too glad to 
give us permission to use the dis- 
carded shades. The girls were doing 
a beautiful job at no cost except for 
time spent on the necessary tasks. 

While we were still on the ground 
floor, we went out to the garage and 
stopped Shirley and Marilyn long 
enough to admire the cutting tables 
they were working on. One was com- 
pletely refinished with a mahogany 
stain bringing out the beautiful 








ee 


grain of the wood. The other was 
still a sorry sight. They had just be- 
gun to apply varnish remover, and 
fill in the gouges with plastic wood. 
Later they would rub the tables with 
steel wool, until the surface was as 
smooth as glass. The tables had also 
been discarded, and while they were 
standing, folded and idle behind a 
row of lockers, our sewing class had 
to take turns in cutting all garments 
on one large table. 


Some Girls Help in Cafeteria 


My guest was becoming enthusi- 
astic. We crossed through the home 
economics room once more, and on 
to the cafeteria. Here Estelle was 
working with the cook - manager. 
Books, papers, and posters covered 
her table. They were busy figuring 
the food costs for various items for 
the weekly menus, and selecting post- 
ers suitable and interesting for vari- 
ous grade levels from third to 
twelfth. Food costs are of great im- 
portance to us as we plan all of the 
menus, and still serve a full course 
lunch for 20 cents. We must know 
how to estimate each portion within 
a few tenths of a cent. We feel that 
our cafeteria should be a learning 
center too, so we try to have attrac- 
tive health, nutrition, and grooming 
pictures on the walls and small dis- 
plays on the counters. 

Our next stop was to see Claudia 
who was collecting various items of 
food that she would send to the kin- 
dergarten cafeteria which is oper- 
ated by another school in our dis- 
trict. Our guest learned that Claudia 
is responsible for planning menus 
which follow ours as closely as pos- 
sible, but she makes changes because 
of the age of the small children, and 
because of the type of equipment in 
their school kitchen. She is also in 
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charge of the kindergarten children 
who are brought to our school by 
buses and who must wait in the gym 
until the bus comes to take them 
back to their own school. 


Claudia sees that the necessary 
food is sent along on the bus; she 
consults daily with the cook there to 
discover what food is needed; she 
sees to it that the children are placed 
safely on the bus; and that they are 
warmly dressed. She always keeps a 
few donated sweaters, hats, etc. on 
hand for those who come _ inade- 
quately dressed. Claudia is one of 
our most enthusiastic workers, and 
often puts in as many as two or 
three extra periods of work a day, 
as well as giving up free time in the 
morning before school starts. 


Others Help in Elementary Grades 


Then we went to the first-grade 
room. Here, Clara is doing an excel- 
lent job of assisting the youngsters 
during their basement period with 
problems of dressing. She attends 
all youngsters that need personal 
grooming assistance, and keeps a 
supply of soap, towels, wash cloths, 
combs, and brushes. Clara is on call 
for all the little accidents that might 
befall a first grader. If necessary, 
she washes out garments that have 
become soiled by accident. She also 
keeps a small supply of clothing on 
hand that she lends to the child until 
his can be washed, dried, and 
pressed. 


In the second grade we found 
Florence who devotes a period of her 
time to the many and varied prob- 
lems of this age group. She has 
added a number of duties to her 
original plan so that her work, like 
all the others, widen in scope and 
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and her homemaking students photographed during a busy class period. Students choose their own projects. 


area, as she herself became inter- 
ested. 

Beverly was there too, but she was 
not working with Florence. She 
serves the daily free mid-afternoon 
lunch to the second graders. This 
day, she happened to have chocolate 
milk and graham crackers. She does 
the same thing for the first grade, 
except that they have their snack in 
mid - morning, as their noon lunch 
period is quite a bit later than that 
of the second grade. 

Beverly makes the menus of the 
week very elastic in order to use left- 
over department and cafeteria food. 
She checks her supplies, prepares, 
and serves the food, and does her 
own clean-up work. She does not try 
to cater to likes or dislikes, for she 
feels that she is serving good whole- 
some food, and no questions will be 
asked. To date, her faith has been 
rewarded for all cups and napkins 
have been returned empty. 


Still Other Projects 


We stopped a moment at the 
nurse’s room, although no girls were 
then on duty. Clara had been in 
earlier to help with the ear tests for 
the smaller children. 

Time was flying, so we hurried up- 
stairs to the commercial room where 
Phyllis was busy typing menus, an- 
swering home economics correspon- 
dence, and filling out requisition 
sheets. She has full charge of all 
our business work, writes our invita- 
tions, thank you notes, files our re- 
ports, papers, and illustrative ma- 
terials, and distributes menus each 
week. Her duties are many and va- 
ried, and she, too, puts in many extra 
hours of work on her chosen project. 

We made our last stop at the 
library to see Pat, who is our F.H.A. 





president. Her work consists of plan- 
ning, promoting, and extending our 
F.H.A. activities in this area, and 
she is a busy and interested leader. 
Pat was one of our representatives 
to the F.H.A. State Conference at 
Morrisville, New York, last summer, 
and finds her work as president stim- 
ulating. 


Discussion Periods 


After collecting the equipment one 
of the girls had assembled for our 
guest, we returned to our home eco- 
nomics room as the second bell rang. 
The girls came in for their promised 
discussion period. This is a period 
of great pleasure for all. Discussion 
topics might be any family-life prob- 
lem. Sometimes we invited the sen- 
ior Ag. boys in, sometimes our prin- 
cipal joins us, or the guidance teach- 
er, or the school nurse. Sometimes 
the discussion follows a stimulating 
movie, or it may simply develop 
around the most urgent problem of 
the day. 

How did such a homemaking pro- 
gram built around inter-school proj- 
ects come about? How are these 
projects evaluated and _ recorded? 
How do they fit in with our required 
course content and what is the atti- 
tude of the faculty in regard to these 
activities? These questions will have 
to be discussed in another article. 

Various types of evaluations of 
this work have been returned, but 
many of the results such as growth 
of the student as a classmate, as a 
homemaker, and above all as a per- 
son, are intangible and know no 
limits. 

Editor’s note: The second article on 
this inter-school program will be 
printed in the June issue. 





Consumer Credit 


BY ERNST A. DAUER 


T is no news to you that we in the 
| United States have the highest 

standard of living in the world, 
with Canadians running a close sec- 
ond. But do we realize fully what 
that means? 

The United States has only six 
and one half per cent of the world’s 
population and seven per cent of its 
land area. Yet we have more than 
one-third of the world’s railways, 
more than one-half of its refrigera- 
tors and telephones, and more than 
three-fourths of its automobiles. We 
produce over one-half of the world’s 
manufactured goods. We have more 
people in college and high school 
than all the rest of the world. 

A century ago that was not so. 
Our standard of living was not much 
above that of the average of the 
world. Our spectacular economic 
advance in the last century can truly 
be called “The Miracle of North 
America.” Industry, skill, knowl- 
edge, and more efficient machinery 
and processes have changed scarcity 
into an abundance of good things. 

Our output per worker and out- 
put per hour of work has grown 
constantly. These have made pos- 
sible higher wages and shorter hours. 
At the same time large scale produc- 
tion has brought most commodities 
within a price range where almost 
everyone is a potential buyer. 


Essential Role of Consumer Credit 


Throughout the 19th century the 
dominant philosophy was to avoid 
debt and to acquire assets only out 
of savings. It caused the thrifty 
middle class family to live a lifetime 
of “doing without” in order to save 
money. When that thrifty family 
finally was able to purchase a home, 
or major equipment, it was often too 
late in life to get full advantage. 

Furthermore, so long as people be- 
lieved in buying only for cash, mass 
production and consumption of ex- 
pensive manufactured goods was im- 
possible. It is easy to see how the 
necessity of paying cash in full would 
limit the demand for homes or any 


Dr. Dauer is the director of Con- 
sumer Credit Studies for the House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Chicago. 
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in an Expanding Economy 


of the high priced items like cars, 
refrigerators, television sets, or ma- 
jor pieces of furniture. 

The annual income of the average 
(median) spending unit (about the 
same as a family) in the United 
States in 1951 was $3,200. This 
leaves little above necessary day-to- 
day expenditures, payment of taxes, 
and wise provision for the future. 
What is left is spent by the average 
person for something of immediate 
use instead of being set aside to be 
saved until enough is available to 
pay cash for a major item at some 
future date. Yet moderate instal- 
ment payments can be fitted into 
the family budget, and the article 
purchased brings immediate bene- 
fits. 

Thus, through the use of its credit, 
the average American family has ar- 
rived at a philosophy of living which 
differs from the old idea of ‘“‘doing 
without” things in order to save 
money. Instead, we believe in ac- 
quiring durable goods when the fam- 
ily is young and its needs are great- 
est, and paying for them at the same 
time the goods are being enjoyed. 


Criticisms of Consumer Credit 


A critic recently stated that “many 
people are mortgaging their future 
through instalment credit.” Every 
businessman who enters into any 
long-term purchase contract or rents 
a piece of property. mortgages his 
future. He commits himself to make 
future payments, usually out of ex- 
pected income. A businessman would 
not do so unless he had confidence 
in the future, in the stability of our 
country, our Government, our busi- 
ness institutions, and confidence in 
his own ability to earn an income 
under our competitive system. Those 
who lend him money have similar 
confidence. Such confidence is good, 
not bad. Without it, we would have 
no banks, no credit, no money, and 
we would be reduced to a barter 
economy. 

The consumer who uses instalment 
credit also “mortgages his future 
income” only when he has confidence 
in the future. And the record shows 
that the majority of people use their 
credit wisely. 

The use of credit, as such, is com- 
pletely sound. When a family buys 
a refrigerator, a car, or a television 


set, it actually purchases an extend- 
ed period of service or enjoyment 
covering five or ten or more years. 
Frequently the purchase eliminates 
the need for other services which 
might cost as much as, or more than, 
the instalment payments, such as the 
cost of ice eliminated by a refrig- 
erator, the cost of laundry eliminat- 
ed by a washer, the cost of public 
transportation eliminated by a car, 
or the cost of entertainment elim- 
inated by a television set. It is per- 
fectly reasonable, therefore, for the 
family to spread the payments over 
a period of time. 

In each year about three out of 
every ten families in the United 
States spend more than their current 
year’s income. For the most part, 
this is the result of buying major 
durable goods, either for cash or 
through the use of instalment credit. 
To use the words of the accountant, 
these are capital expenditures, and 
not living expenses. Some people, 
not understanding the full signifi- 
cance of that fact, are misled 
into believing that many of our fam- 
ilies are living beyond their incomes. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 
When durable goods, purchased on 
time, are owned free and clear at the 
end of one, two, or three years, their 
purchase on credit has been an act 
of real savings in an amount which 
usually would otherwise not have 
been saved. 

In fact, the sound use of instal- 
ment credit develops habits of care- 
ful spending and careful use of fam- 
ily incomes. When a family acquires 
durable goods through the sound use 
of instalment credit, it will make 
every possible effort to meet those 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Catharine Beecher 


and Education in the Mississippi Valley 


BY CHARLOTTE BIESTER 


AST year marked the centennial 
anniversary of the American 
Woman’s Education Association 

organized a hundred years ago 
by Catharine Beecher, a pioneer in 
home economics, and a leading ad- 
vocate of education for women dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. At a 
time when few agencies were show- 
ing interest either in the develop- 
ment of schools in the Northwest 
Territory, or in education for women, 
the American Woman’s Education 
Association sought solutions for both 
problems. 

The organization is unique in that 
it was the first educational society 
founded and controlled by women 
which supported home economics. 
This group also was the first to pro- 
mote permanently endowed women’s 
colleges on a nationwide basis. It 
was responsible for the establish- 
ment of normal institutes which pro- 
vided higher education for women 
at Burlington and Dubuque, Iowa, 
Quincy, Illinois, and at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, where the Milwaukee- 
Downer College owes its establish- 
ment to this program. In 1857, five 
years after the women’s group adopt- 
ed their constitution, several men 
founded the National Teachers As- 
sociation. (In 1907 this organization 
was incorporated as the National 
Education Association.) 

In an era when education for 
women had a most indefinite place 
in this country, and the profession 
of teaching was dominated by men, 
maintaining the American Women’s 
Education Association was _ revolu- 
tionary. In most sections of the 
country, the admission of girls to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was 
a controversial issue, and the exten- 
sion of higher education to women 
was given little consideration. 

This problem challenged Catharine 
Beecher for, like her father, Lyman 
Miss Biester is professor of home 
economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. Last year 
she was given the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs award of Pi Lamda Theta for 
her research on Catharine Beecher. 
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Beecher, she was a promoter and a 
reformer. She was convinced that 
the greatest contribution which she 
could make to society was to find 
ways and means of establishing fa- 
cilities for higher education for the 
women of the United States. 


Miss Beecher's Plan 


The organization of the American 
Woman’s Education Association in 
1852, was the culmination of Cath- 
arine Beecher’s efforts to establish 
facilities for the education of women 
in the Mississippi Valley. Her work 
in this region began in 1831, when 
the Beecher family moved to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the “Gateway to the 
Northwest.” 

Here she observed the continuous 
procession of people en route to the 
Northwest Territory. She was aware 
of the implications of this unparal- 
leled migration and was greatly con- 
cerned lest no schools be provided 
for those settling on the frontier. 
Emphatically voicing her sentiments 
in her book, The Duty of American 
Women to Their Country, she pre- 
dicted that there would soon be a 
“balance of population” in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Although the citi- 
zens of this region would not be able 
to read “a word in the Bible or in 
any newspaper or book, yet they 
would manage the affairs of the state 
and nation.” 

As a possible solution she evolved 
a plan which would enable many idle, 
intelligent women in the Atlantic 
Coast states to become teachers in 
the Mississippi Valley. Consequently, 
when she was invited to act in an 
advisory capacity to the Western Fe- 
male Institute in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
she outlined a special teacher-prepa- 
ration-placement program, which she 
hoped would appeal to potential 
teachers of Western schools. Empha- 
sis was given to courses which would 
enable the prospective candidates to 
better qualify for positions in the 
new schools on the frontier. 

A placement service for teachers 
was also proposed, serving not only 
the graduates of the Institute, but 
also functioning as a distribution 


center for capable teachers from the 
East, who desired positions in the 
Mississippi Valley. Lacking adequate 
leadership and financial support, the 
Western Female Institute existed 
only four years. 

During this brief time however, 
Catharine Beecher was afforded the 
opportunity to evaluate her plan, and 
the lack of schools in the Northwest 
Territory continued to be her con- 
cern. To ascertain how to proceed 
further with the project, she traveled 
and corresponded extensively, sur- 
veying the existing educational fa- 
cilities in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and North Caro- 
lina. Her investigations revealed 
even more unsatisfactory conditions 
than she had anticipated. 


Domestic Economy Introduced 

Viewing the situation with an eye 
to reform, Catharine Beecher in- 
creased her efforts toward a school 
program for the frontier, and con- 
ceived another plan which she pro- 
phetically announced as a solution 
for some of the problems of educa- 
tion. Again she would urge the un- 
employed women teachers in the East 
to come to the Mississippi Valley. 
Another agency would be organized 
to facilitate the placément of these 
teachers in the West. It would serve 
as a clearing house for communities 
in need of teachers and, in turn, 
would assist the unemployed teacher 
in making a professional contact. 

According to her observation, do- 
mestic economy and moral training 
were the two areas which had been 
totally neglected in a majority of 
educational plans. “The introduction 
of these branches into a school in- 
volves difficulties which can never be 
surmounted except by teachers who 
are properly trained for these de- 
partments.” 

She proposed selecting a limited 
number of women “already prepared 
intelligently,” and giving them “such 
a course of training’ which would 
enable them to teach domestic econ- 
omy. To prepare the volunteers for 
their prospective field, she would give 

(Continued on page 39) 





Fourth in a series of articles on the application 
of the needs theory in home economics teaching 





some suggestions were offered to 

the home economics teacher for 
dealing with students who indicated 
a need for belonging, a need for 
achievement, and a need for eco- 
nomic security. In this article a 
home economics student’s need for 
freedom from fear, need for love and 
affection, and the need to be rela- 
tively free from guilt will be dis- 
cussed. 


|: the last article in this series 


Freedom from Fear 


The emotion of fear plays a pow- 
erful role in the lives of all individ- 
uals and particularly young children 
and adolescents. A home economics 
teacher is especially challenged in 
this fear-wrought world to help stu- 
dents to develop into confident 
persons. Courage to meet new sit- 
uations and new ideas must be en- 
gendered. This cannot materialize 
by a few rules and regulations. 
These fears of students create ten- 
sions within the body, and to relieve 
these tensions certain types of be- 
havior or habits become manifest. 

It is very difficult for a child to 
develop positive personality charac- 
teristics if he lives under a heavy 
pressure of fear. Nor can students 
who have fearfulness be identified 
with a particular type of behavior. 
The husky, aggressive student may 
be as beset with fears as the cry- 
ing, sissy individual. 

One of the best ways to reduce 
fear is to provide situations, in and 
out of the classroom, in which home 
economics students may bring their 
fears into the open. Realizing that 
other students have fears may be a 
solace. Distinguishing between fear 
and caution is also of value. Nega- 
Dr. Raths is director of research in 
education at New York University. 
Dr. Fleck is chairman of home eco- 
nomics at the same school. 
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tive comments on the part of the 
teacher about student contributions 
should be avoided or students may 
develop a fear of speaking before 
others. 

It is wise for home economics 
teachers to emphasize that many 
common fears of everyday life can 
be intelligently handled. For exam- 
ple, equipment in the laboratory such 
as knives, sewing machines, or pres- 
sure cookers are useful, not danger- 
ous, tools. Above all, a home eco- 
nomics teacher should not be shocked 
or disgusted by the behavior of fear- 
ful students. Nor is it intelligent 
to use fear as a motivating device. 

Some students are afraid of new 
ideas, of new acquaintances, or of 
new assignments. Pointing out the 
irrevelance of newness may break 
down fears. Other students are 
afraid to be different. Pointing out 
the various differences in people, 
books, or communities may demon- 
strate to students that differences 
make for happier living. 


Need for Love and Affection 


The need for love is closely re- 
lated to the need to belong. At all 
age levels there seems to be a human 
requirement for deep warmth and 
love in one or more human rela- 
tionships. There are a number of 
suggestions for dealing with students 
who have this need unfulfilled. 

In all contacts with the particular 
child under inquiry, the home eco- 
nomics teacher can try to express a 
friendly and accepting attitude. It 
is important to let students know 
that you like them. The tone of 
voice, the liberal praise, the sin- 
cerity of questions and answers, and 
the sensitivity, the sympathy and 
gladness expressed are all ways of 
communicating a warm and friendly 
feeling. 

It is important for a teacher to be 
sensitive to approaches which are 


suitable for different age levels. 
What is considered appropriate for 
an elementary school child may be 
resented by a high school girl. In 
addition there is the rather delicate 
point that while the feelings of stu- 
dents are accepted, any old type of 
behavior that comes as a response 
to these feelings is not automatically 
condoned. It is essential that teach- 
ers develop a technique to create a 
secure atmosphere in which the per- 
sonality of the student is accepted 
while at the same time his behavior 
may be examined intelligently. 

This need for love and affection 
is of the utmost importance in the 
lives of individuals. No matter what 
troubles face a student, he has more 
courage to face them if he is loved. 
Therefore, consistent day by day 
friendly relationships with students 
will be rewarding to teachers. And 
it must be borne in mind that often 
the child who is the least lovable 
may be in the direst need of a teach- 
er’s love. Furthermore, teachers 
should not be ashamed or reluctant 
to show affection for students. An 
increased feeling of love and affec- 
tion will lead in turn to an increased 
inward security. 


Freedom from Guilt 


The sixth need with which home 
economics teachers should be con- 
cerned is the need to be relatively 
free from guilt. In the experience 
of growing up, a student has to learn 
many of the rules and regulations 
of living. With crowded schedules, 
time may not be taken to help chil- 
dren with certain situations. When 
they do not meet the requirements 
of these situations, they are scolded 
and made to feel guilty. 

In their relations with students, 
teachers should not be horrified over 
symbols of guilt associated with sex, 
make a public ado about cheating, 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Be Good 
to Your 


FEE 


9. YOUR PEDICURE 


BEAUTY 








BASICS 


how carefully coiffed your hair, if your feet and 

legs are not trim and silken smooth, the whole 
picture is out of focus. This is true whether you 
are bounding around town in nylons and high heels 
or barefooted on the beach. 

Standing and walking on your feet through the 
day subjects them to punishment your hands sel- 
dom receive. But instead of giving your feet and 
legs extra care, they usually are neglected. 

Walking, for all its health and beauty-giving 
qualities, has a tendency to woo corns and callouses, 
especially if the walker wears improper shoes. Here 
are some quick hints on how to care for your feet 
and legs so that winter and summer will find them 
smooth and well cared for. 

If you take showers and don’t have the soaking 
benefits of the bath, try to take a foot bath several 
times a week. You can read, write, sew, or knit 
while the good warm suds or Epsom salts added to 
clear water soaks the tiredness out of your feet and 
legs. Foot baths relax the muscles of your legs 
as well as your feet and give you a feeling of 
general well-being. 

If you could slip out of your nylons and shoes 
each evening when you return home and make your 
foot bath a daily ritual, the rewards in relaxation 
would pay for any small trouble it might be. 

Maybe it’s because they are out of sight—but 
toenails seem to grow twice as fast as fingernails. 
Cut your toenails often (or they’ll cut through 
your stockings) and be sure you cut them straight 
across. This discourages ingrown toenails. Use 
an emery board to smooth ends after cutting. 

Massage body lotion or hand cream over your 
feet and legs, and push back the cuticle of your toes 
just as you do your fingers, using a towel instead 
of an orange stick if the toe cuticle is sensitive. If 
you apply polish to your toenails, remember dark 
_ polish isn’t always attractive under stockings. 


Ni: matter how star-bright your fingernails, or 
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Photo courtesy Harriet Hubbard Ayer 


To keep feet soft and smooth, apply lotion or hand cream often. 


BY MARY BROWN 


Nothing is less feminine than a woman with 
fuzzy legs. With so many ways to remove hair 
from the legs, there is no excuse for anyone har- 
boring unsightly leg hair. 

The razor seems to be the fastest and easiest way 
to have smooth legs. You can use the razor dry or 
after soaping your legs. If you use it dry, the skin 
will have a tendency to look flaked and chapped and 
you will have to use a body oil or emollient lotion 
to return it to complete smoothness. 

Some of the waxes are excellent for removing 
hair. The cold waxes are easier to use than the 
warm waxes and provide less possibility of mis- 
hap. When a warm wax is used, it is heated 
slightly and then applied to the leg. When it cools 
and hardens, the end is gripped and it is pulled off 
taking the hair with it. 

There are many kinds of cold waxes. One type 
is applied by pressing the wax from a tube directly 
onto the skin. After smoothing it to a thin film—in 
the direction the hair grows—a strip of smooth 
surfaced cotton cloth is placed flatly and firmly 
over the wax. Then the strip is pulled off in the 
opposite direction to which the hair grows, remov- 
ing superfluous hair. 

A wax depilatory removes the bulb of the hair 
which lies beneath the surface of the skin. This 
bulb must be rebuilt before the hair grows again. 

The cream depilatories are easy to apply. They 
are spread over the legs, usually with a spatula, 
and then, after a few minutes, washed off with 
warm water. 

















Sleeve Construction 





When your pattern has a 2-piece sleeve, first close up the back seam 
1. unless there is a cuff opening. In this case close up the front seam 
first. Press seam open. Now stay-stitch on seam line of sleeve cap to 
first notch or first set of double notches. From here lengthen stitch to 
longest possible on your machine, and continue stitching to the opposite 
notch. Then return to the regulation stitch and continue stay-stitching 
to the opposite sleeve edge. For a sleeve hem that is |!/5 inches wide, 
cut a true bias strip of muslin 2 inches wide to reinforce the hem. Turn 
up |'/, inch hem and block to shape. Then fit the bias strip to inside of 
hem (the muslin extends above !/5 inch.) Stitch '/, inch from the raw edge 
of hem. If the hem is deeper than I!/, inch, it is best to stitch !/4 inch above 
the bottom of the sleeve edge. Now close front seam and press open. 
Trim sleeve seam inside hem to !/4 inch width, and trim reinforcement close 
to the seam. Finish with invisible hemming along the line of stitching. 


d, 
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e Sleeve construction 

is often approached by the 
beginning sewer with some 
trepidation. But this job 

is really not difficult 

if a few simple techniques 

are mastered at the start. 

Here, Mrs. Bishop shows us 
the points to observe when 


constructing sleeves. 


FOURTH IN A SERIES: 
Edna Bryte Bishop Techniques 


All photos copyright by Edna Bryte Bishop 


Now you're ready to shape the top of the 
sleeve. Clip the first long ease-stitch on 
the wrong side of the fabric and matching with 
front sleeve notch and perforation markings at 
top shoulder line, draw up the ease line thread 
until the sleeve fits the armhole. Repeat the 
drawing-up process for the other half of sleeve. 
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Turning sleeve right side out, 
's place right side of sleeve to right 
side of garment. Match with notches 
of underarm and shoulder seam. If 
necessary pin to hold in position. 
Starting at underarm seam, stitch on 
sleeve side as in photo. The armhole 
seam is always turned into the sleeve 
across the top. 
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Over end of cushion or small 
» board shrink out the fullness from 
line of stitching to outer edge of 
sleeve top. This process shrinks out 
the fullness of the sleeve as shown in 
ootgy 2 to the smooth line of photo 
eft. Be sure to place only topmost 
section of sleeve cap on cushion so 
that only the very outer edge of sleeve 
fullness is steamed out, thus achiev- 
ing the most professional and fashion- 
right appearance. 





5 Tack on by hand a I!/, inch strip 
» of sheet wadding (or something 
comparable) to the top of sleeve at 
the seam line. This will serve to hold 
soft rolled line of sleeve in shape. 
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HEN teaching a unit on clothing construction one 

of the problems confronting the teacher is the need 
for an effective method for evaluating the unit. This 
problem was discussed by a group of experienced teach- 
ers in a recent workshop with these conclusions: 

1. Self evaluation by the pupil is enlightening to both 
pupil and teacher for it often brings about better under- 
standing to each. 

2. The completed garment is only a part of the entire 
evaluation because certain qualities of citizenship such 
as cooperation, self-direction, and good habits merit 
equal consideration. 

The following are score sheets devised by the group 
to help in evaluating clothing construction units. 





Evaluation Sheet for Clothing Construction 
Unit 
Check yourself by answering YES or NO. 

1. Cooperation and Consideration 
. Am I responsible for doing routine duties? 
Do I show consideration for the needs of 
others in the use of department equipment? 
. Do I willingly wait my turn? 
. Do I talk only when necessary? 
. Do I willingly give my assistance to class- 


mates? 
. Do I make contributions to class discussions? 


Ol ® Co ne 


a 


Il. Attitude 
1. Have I a wholesome attitude toward criticism? 
2. Do I have a democratic attitude toward all my 
classmates? 
8. Have I both willingness and eagerness to 
learn? 


. Self Direction 

1. Do I try to solve my own sewing problems be- 
fore asking help? 

2. Do I plan my work to keep me busy at all 
times? 

8. Do I find several sources of information to 

guide me in making my decisions? 


IV. Work Habits 

1. Is my name on my equipment and pattern 
pieces ? 

2. Do I make a practice of having my own equip- 
ment and not borrow from others? 

3. If I borrow do I return articles promptly? 

4. Am I careful to see that all my equipment is 

| in my box at the end of the period? 

5. Do I keep my supplies in orderly condition? 

6. Do I pick up pins and scraps from floor, tables, 
and sewing machines? 

7. Do I wear a thimble when I sew? 

8. Do I press my garment as needed? 

9. Do I always disconnect the iron when through? 

. Do I avoid loud and unnecessary talking? 

. Do I have good posture when working? 

. Am I accurate in using measurements? 

. Do I work carefully to avoid ripping? 

. Do I hand in all work on time? 














BY MARGARET BRADFORD 


Evaluating Clothing Construction 








| Threads clipped 


| Seams 


| Facings and bindings neatly finished 
_ Collars and cuffs correctly placed 

| Sleeve top fullness properly eased 

| Placket well made 


| Belt well made | 
| Hems 





| 
| 
| Trimmings correctly applied | 
| 


Score Card for Judging Garment 





. Score each item 3 if good, 2 if fair, 1 if poor. 

. Grade only the items that apply to your garment. 

. For final score add the numbers in that column and 
divide by the number of items judged. 


One 





POINTS TO JUDGE 


Score 


Remarks 





Construction 

Stitch length suitable to fabric 
Stitch length uniform 

Tension correct everywhere. 

Thread matched to color of garment 
Basting removed 





Darts correctly stitched and pressed | 


Stitched straight 
Pressed correctly 
Seam and seam finish appropriate 


Pleats correctly made 
Gathers distributed evenly 





Skirt band flat, smooth, uniform width 
Fastenings 


Placed correctly 
Sewed on correctly 





Same width all around 
Suitable to fabric and design 
Stitches inconspicuous from 

right side and evenly spaced 
Well pressed 


General Appearance 
Well pressed 
Suitable and becoming in regard to: 
Fabric 
Color 
Design 
Trimming in harmony with fabric 
in color and texture 
Hem even distance from floor 
Fit of garment 
Grain line 
Neck 
Sleeve 
Waist 
Skirt 
Collar and cuffs 
Belt 
Ease for appearance and comfort 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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How to be DULANE nc. Fryryte the original Automatic Electric Deep Fryer 
Dulane Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, III. e 
Please send me prepaid, following items: 40% DISCOUNT 
QUEEN of the MAY Model F-5 FRYRYTES (retail price $36.95 
ye Model F-4B FRYRYTES (retail price $29.95) @ $17.97 each 


....... Model F-3 FRYRYTES (retail price $64.95) $38.97 each 
Copies: Six Marks of a Good Coo 
(retail price 25c) @ 10c each 
NOTE: Illinois resi- 
dents add 2% for 
State Sales Tax Organization 
I enclose my check Addeens 


(or money order) 
_ Jk eS Sia NMMEINEN ssonccgnccaiont Zone. State......... 
62 May 53 PHE 








Name 











Gillum Book Co. 

400-406 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Please send me, without charge, your Catalogue. See page 39 of 
this issue for information about Junior-Senior Banquets. 














ER RL Se EE ee TE: | RRR ES 
Address 
City Zone...... State 
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Grocery Store Products Co., Dept, P-5 
West Chester, Pa. 


Please send me FREE: 
a copy of Teacher Lesson Plan on Low-temperature Meat 


Cookery ; also 
2-0z bottle Kitchen Bouquet 
copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for students 























Name SONG cnlicdcninnuanl 

Address 

City I scons cies aa 
24 May 53 PHE 


Just send for 


ee rr ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


these useful new @) HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Consumer Education Department PHE 5-3 
919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 
Please send me the Money Management filmstrips I have checked on 


free loan for one week. I will pay return postage. 
(1) Budgeting for Better Living [© What Is Your Shopping Score? 

















they're up-to-date CL] Dressing Well Is a Game C) How to Stretch Your Food 
’ 1 Dollars 
ame 
t | Address | 
carefully prepared City Fema Sah | 
42 May 53 PHE | 
for your needs tree | 
FREE! 


Miracloth Sales, The Visking Corp., Dept. PH-5 
400 Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me a sample sheet and literature on miracloth for class- 


ALL TREE : room demonstration. 























Name 
School 
or for a small charge. | 
Address 
i City Zone State 
85 May 53 PHE 
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These coupons 
will bring 


rich rewards... 





Send for them TODAY! 


All you have to do is 





Singer Sewing Machine Company 

149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Please send me free folder giving complete details about SINGER’S 
new Combination Sewing and Cutting Table. 








a sce ere se ere teeceneiotias {Lit | RECORD 
SAO eee eee Rear | [ops Ecc iver. cs Pramgentan College Otheres.......... 
NMR TSS crc vrsegs reece eects renee secaecce ere dss Resist sacoee 
Si sce a SRAM eR TT 7L,c) (| Se) 1 ReneS 

No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girla................. BOYS ssscccse UNS cascan 
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H. 8S. Stuttman Co. 
303 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


As offered in your advertisement on page 40, please send me ON 
APPROVAL, a copy of CREATIVE HOME DECORATING, by 
Hazel Kory Rockow, Ph.D., and Julius Rockow. Price $5.95. 


Address _......... a bans Cut) td Saale Sarl MN DR 5 eee Beers 


City CL0\ | eae 





Teen Age Book Club 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
50 GREAT BOOKS 
BY FAMOUS AUTHORS! 
Please Send ae | ccscccccscsccsnssccc copies of Teen Age Book Club Special 
Reading List. Show me how I can get full-length, pocket-size books 
for my reading pleasure at discounts amounting to 20%. 





Name ..... : Ge ace ae he ie Aha ea | | eer 
SCC, RR ARERIT Neaee D Ry nary Dee coe PTE ND AOE TORENT STE Re RMP ENTERRE ETc ee eT 
PGGIESS: cocoon 

City CISA sons cee sa sates 
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* Read the coupons 
* Fill in those you want 
* Mail in the 


enclosed envelope to: 


Practical Home 
Economics 


351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL HOME 


Vernon Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 


Please send 0.0.0... Copies of your attractive, colorful booklet, “24 
Ways To Set a Party Table” @ 10c a copy. 


Cash or check enclosed $..ccrccscccsssscsseeneee 





BRINE. oo 

SEL ee ae ea 

Address .. 

|, ee ae a Sa eRe ENO. (| ||| | Oe 


73 May 53 PHE 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Department PHE-553, Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me the free Teaching Aids Kit containing 22 valuable 
booklets on electric home appliances, home freezing, wiring, lighting 
and other homemaking subjects. 


Name. «..:.. SOL CATES Ree, Se eee rete NT Re See aR ee NRT oe 
School 
School Address o....ccccsccssssssee 


Cl ie eee eee TERT es ETO re 0) | Oe °°: eee 
22 May 53 PHE 
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NEWS LETTER 


Consumer interest in air conditioning 
indicates a successful market for such units. 
Just a few years ago the installation of a 
room air conditioner was expensive and often 
troublesome. The units were noisy and the 
room had to be completely closed off for 
effective operation. 

Now all window air conditioners are 
quiet. They are constructed to fit various 
sizes of windows and rooms. Their designs 
are sleek and trim and they are made in 
different styles and finishes to harmonize 
with any room setting. Best news of all is 
that the price is no longer prohibitive. 

Air conditioners are designed primarily 
to refrigerate warm air as it enters a roo. 
They also lower the humidity and filter out 
dirt and irritating pollen. Air is 
circulated evenly to all parts of a room. 

Year-round service is available with 
some air conditioners. Heating units warm 
incoming air during winter months. Other 
models operate without the refrigeration 
System in cold weather. 

Room air conditioners give the owner 
full control over the atmosphere in a room. 
The most desirable temperature can be chosen, 
and the amount and direction of air flow 
adjusted. A flick of a switch exhausts 
Stale air. No amount of heat, rain, or cold 
can inconvenience plans. 





Kelvinator 1953 design. 
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Philco Thermo-Cool. 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


housing and 
home furnishings 
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Carrier Hide-A-Way. 
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Automatic temperature control 
for storage and freezer areas 
is featured in the new Philco. 








Front of International Harvester 
refrigerator can be covered with 


weer Inside 


Kok 


on 





hold refrigeration facilities for 

perishable foods is apparently no 
longer a serious one in the United 
States. A recent tabulation shows 
that 89 per cent of American homes 
with electricity have automatic re- 
frigerators. 

These figures do not, of course, in- 
dicate the condition or the age of 
the appliances. But it is assumed 
that many of the sales in today’s 
market are replacement sales. The 
need for consumer education in the 
selection and care of refrigerators 
continues to be important because 
the demand for new refrigerators 
has not decreased. 


| problem of mechanical house- 


Changing Trends 


The modern refrigerator has more 
storage area than pre-war models of 
similar size. For instance, a new 8- 
cubic - foot refrigerator requires no 
more floor space than formerly re- 
quired by a 6-cubic-foot box. This is 
made possible by the use of smaller 
and more efficient compressors and 
condensors. The increased storage 
space is gained by lowering the bot- 
tom of the compartment to within 
four or five inches from the floor. 
The condenser is placed in back of 
the bottom shelf which is often only 
half as deep as the other shelves. 
Door shelves also increase storage 
space. These are large enough to 
hold at least two dozen eggs, small 
jars, and bottles. 

The refrigerator-freezer combina- 
tion is in great demand. Some 
models have two doors—one to the 
freezing compartment and one to the 
general storage area. Other refrig- 
erator - freezer combinations have 


fabric to match kitchen curtains. full-length doors with separate inner 
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Refrigerators 


doors to the freezing compartment. 
Recently introduced is a refrigerator 
with the freezing compartment 
placed across the bottom. The freezer 
chest slides out on rollers to facili- 
tate food selection. It has a capacity 
of 67 pounds of frozen foods and a 
special compartment to hold four 
trays of ice cubes. 

The use of color is important 
news. Little color is used on the ex- 
teriors. Instead, emphasis is on ju- 
diciously placed color accents for the 
interiors. Color may appear on the 
breaker strips, freezer doors, crisp- 
ers, and on side walls. Colors used 
are in pastel shades with variations 
of green and blue predominating. 

One manufacturer has designed the 
refrigerator door so that any woman 
can cover the door with fabric to 
match her draperies, curtains, or 
color scheme. Chrome strips are 
lifted up to insert the fabric edge 
and then snapped quickly into place 
resulting in a smooth, firm covering. 


Convenience Features 


Automatic defrosting systems are 
one of the greatest strides in con- 
venience to the homemaker. These 
eliminate all the time and effort re- 
quired to melt the accumulated frost 
and empty the defrost receptacle. 

There are several types of defrost- 
ing systems currently in use. The 
basic principle is to allow warm re- 
frigerant to flow through the coils to 
melt the accumulated frost. Several 
manufacturers accomplish this with 
a small heating unit. This is auto- 
matically turned on at a predeter- 
mined time to heat the refrigerant 
which in turn melts the frost. Other 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Horizontal freezer inp 
this 8-cubic-foot re- 
frigerator by Crosley 
has a 28 pound capa- 
city for frozen foods. 


Inside Story on Refrigerators 
(Continued from page 22) 


manufacturers divert refrigerant, 
which has been warmed by passing 
through the coils in the storage area, 
to the freezing compartment. The 
refrigerant then flows back to the 
compressor and condenser to be 
cooled. Still being used are clock de- 
vices which shut off the motor for a 
specified period of time each day to 
allow the frost to melt. In most sys- 
tems the defrosting action takes 
place so frequently that the defrost 
water is quickly evaporated. 

New this year is an automatic ice- 
cube-maker which is a feature of a 
gas refrigerator. This device molds 
and freezes ice circles automatically. 
A measured amount of water flows 
into the mold. When the water is 
frozen a small electric heater loosens 
the ice circles. Then an ejecter arm 
sweeps them from the mold, holds 
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<q Refrigerator - freezer 
combination of the 
Frigidaire line has 
roll-out shelves and 
automatic defrosting. 





them until they are dry and drops 
the ice circles into the receiving bas- 
ket. The process is continuous so 
the storage basket is never empty. 

Other features which make stor- 
age and cleaning easier are roll-out 
and non-tip racks and detachable 
door shelves. Meat-storage drawers 
and crispers are of seamless con- 
struction and pull out smoothly. In- 
terior and exterior surfaces are of 
stain- and scratch-resistant materi- 
als. Interior lighting has been im- 
proved to provide greater illumina- 
tion without increased heat. Doors 
are much easier to open. One manu- 
facturer has an electrically controlled 
door latch. A slight pressure on the 
touch plate automatically swings 
open the door. Foot pedals open doors 
on some models. 

Within the next few years manu- 
facturers may be producing compo- 
nent or built-in refrigerators. Some 
preliminary studies indicate that the 





homemaker who prefers the built-in 
range dislikes the bulkiness of the 
refrigerator in her kitchen. 


Types of Refrigerators 


It is important that the consumer 
understand the differences between 
the conventional refrigerator and the 
refrigerator-freezer combination. 
The conventional refrigerator has an 
evaporator or freeze chest that is 
suitable for holding frozen foods for 
short periods of time. It will main- 
tain temperatures from 10°F. to 
25° F. The temperature of the evap- 
orator may be lowered to freeze ice 
cream or other foods, but it must be 
returned to medium storage temper- 
ature or food in the storage area will 
freeze. The evaporator may be ver- 
tical or horizontal. The horizontal 
evaporator in the conventional re- 
frigerator should not be confused 
with the across-the-top freezer chests 
in combination models. 

Most freezer compartments have 
separate refrigerating systems and 
maintain temperatures from 0° F. to 
5° F. Some have special controls to 
lower the temperature to 20° F. be- 
low zero for quick freezing of foods. 

Two-temperature refrigerators of- 
ten have separate controls for the 
storage area and the freezing com- 
partment. Others have only a single 
control for the storage area. And 
one manufacturer has eliminated all 
manual controls. The temperature of 
the general storage area is designed 
to stay at 38° F. to 40° F. regardless 
of conditions and the freezing com- 
partment to remain at 0° F. Prac- 
tically all refrigerator-freezer combi- 
nations have automatic defrosting. 

Some refrigerators have moist cold 
or high humidity storage areas. This 
enables the homemaker to store foods 
uncovered without the danger of dry- 
ing out. In these refrigerators the 
evaporator is separated from the 
general storage area by a baffle plate. 
This reduces the circulation of air 
and the subsequent drying out of 
foods. Additional refrigerant coils 
are placed between the walls sur- 
rounding the storage compartment to 
maintain constant temperatures. 


Size to Select 


The size of the refrigerator to 
choose depends upon the amount of 
space available in the home and the 
quantity of foods to be stored. Re- 
frigerators have a long life and fu- 
ture needs should be considered. 

Refrigerator sizes range from 4 
cubic-foot for minimum storage re- 
quirements to 14 cubic-foot or larger 
for maximum storage needs. There 
is a wide selection of sizes between 
these extremes. 
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EAL management rather than 

the cooking of separate dishes 

from fractional recipes is the 
emphasis in our present day family- 
centered food classes. Thanks to 
modern equipment and techniques it 
is now possible not only to plan 
ahead, but to actually cook ahead— 
both for anticipated future needs and 
the unexpected emergencies that 
keep bobbing up in any household. 

While no family is going to suffer 
much if an occasional meal must of 
necessity be a simple affair, it cer- 
tainly gives a homemaker a comfort- 
able feeling and takes a lot of worry 
out of meal planning to know that 
she has food on hand which can be- 
come an appetizing, substantial meal 
in a matter of minutes. 

There is the time economy of cook- 
ing in larger batches and storing the 
surplus for future use instead of 
making small amounts more fre- 
quently. There is also the money 
economy (and this counts in most 
families these days) of preparing 
food when one can buy in season and 
to the best advantage. There is also 
a saving when one serves home- 
cooked foods, rather than so many 
commercially prepared, ready-to- 
serve foods. 

Cooking today for tomorrow is one 
of the practical, efficient tricks of 
good management, which might be 
taught throughout the year when- 
ever there is opportunity to point out 
possibilities. Or it might’ be the 
theme of a separate unit in a foods 
class or of a series of demonstrations 
for adult homemakers. Such a unit 
is particularly adaptable for short 
class periods, since the preparation 


Mrs. Wadley, now a homemaker in 
Providence, Utah, was state super- 
visor of home economics in Utah for 
seven years. She has taught on both 
secondary and college levels. 
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BY ANGELYN W. WADLEY 


job is done on one part at a time. 
Then, just as in a home situation, 
the final complete meal can be pre- 
pared very quickly. 

There are four ways of preparing 
“quick to finish” foods to keep on 
hand: freezing, canning, making 
homemade mixes for some indefinite 
tomorrow, and cooking what we 
might call “planned left-overs” for 
an actual tomorrow. 


Freezing 


The emphasis to be placed on 
frozen foods will depend, of course, 
on how many families represented in 
the class use this method of preserv- 
ing foods. In some localities home 
freezers are still scarce, but many 
families rent lockers at nearby stores 
or locker plants. These are usually 
used for storing meat, fresh fruits, 
and vegetables, but ready cooked 
foods, such as chili beans, baked 
beans, tomato meat sauce to serve 
over spaghetti, stews or steamed 
puddings, can be made in quantity 
and stored successfully in these lock- 
ers if properly packaged. 

Home freezers have made it pos- 
sible to have complete ready-cooked 
meals on hand — everything from 
sauces and gravy to individual por- 
tions of whipped cream. However, 
since our chief concern is the over- 
all efficiency of management in pro- 
viding meals for the family, we need 
to ask ourselves whether or not the 
freezer space should be given to 
foods which can be prepared in a 
matter of minutes, unless these 
things require ingredients that may 
not be on hand when needed. 

There are times, certainly, when 
the convenience of having meals 
ready justifies the operating cost of 
freezer storage, but not always. 
Since ready-to-serve foods must be 


Teach Cooking Today 
For Tomorrow 


packaged in such a variety of shapes, 
they take more space _ proportion- 
ately. Each homemaker must decide 
how much of the freezer space should 
be used for ready-cooked, and how 
much for ready-to-cook foods. Then, 
too, a homemaker can’t depend only 
on freezer-stored foods to meet emer- 
gencies, since there isn’t always time 
for proper thawing. 

If freezing as a method of food 
preservation is taught at some other 
time in your program, this unit will 


“need to include only suggestions on 


freezing ready - to- serve foods, and 
suggestions about the right foods to 
freeze to supplement the emergency 
supply. 


Canning 


Canning is an older method of 
food preservation and the various 
methods of canning are usually 
taught in a separate unit. However, 
either home or commercially canned 
foods are the backbone of the emer- 
gency shelf for most homemakers. 
In this unit you might suggest foods 
and combinations which would be in- 
cluded on emergency shelves or in 
the family canning budgets to add 
convenience and variety to quick 
meals. 

Combinations of vegetables have 
numerous possibilities for salads, 
soups, casseroles, and creamed dishes. 
If preferred, meat stock can be used 
as the liquid with some that are de- 
signed specifically for soups, or to- 
mato juice or bouillon cubes can be 
added at the time of use. Concen- 
trated, well- seasoned tomato juice 
thickened with flour or cornstarch 
becomes a handy sauce, or it can be 
diluted for soup. Chili beans or 
baked beans can be made in large 
batches and canned for quick meals 
in the future. 

Fruit combinations serve well for 

(Continued on page 33) 














A TEACHING UNIT ON 


Emergency Feeding in the Home 


By BEATRICE HADDEN WHITE and CARRIE ELIZABETH SMITH 


ternational situations in a world 

which grows constantly smaller 
as the speed of transportation and 
communication increases, all think- 
ing individuals must come to realize 
the necessity of being prepared for 
any eventuality. 

Through the agency of Civil De- 
fense our country has done much to 
prepare for war-provoked emergen- 
cies, and the Red Cross is con- 
tinuously mobilized for action in 
case of natural disaster. Since the 
schools are cooperating with these 
agencies, it would seem to be an ap- 


[) ernst these times of tense in- 


propriate time for us to consider the: 


specific contribution the homemaking 
teacher can make to an emergency 





Mrs. White is chairman of the home 
economics department of San Berna- 
dino Valley College, and Miss Smith 
is a homemaking teacher in the Red- 
lands, California, public schools. 
This teaching unit is based on ma- 
terial developed by the authors at the 
request of the California State Of- 
fice of Civil Defense. A _ similar 
teaching unit prepared by them will 
be included in a Civil Defense Man- 
ual which will be used next year in 
California schools. 


program. With this idea in mind 
the unit presented here has been pre- 
pared to serve as a basis for teaching 
the part the individual family must 
take in case of community disaster. 

Because conditions vary so greatly 
in different parts of our country the 
material has been limited to funda- 
mentals and the problems used are 
only suggestions. Furthermore, no 
effort has been made to adapt the 
material to the various age levels. 
The individual teacher, knowing the 
needs of her pupils, and being fa- 
miliar with the geographic and eco- 
nomic conditions of her community, 
can easily make the changes neces- 
sary for her local situation. 

It is presupposed that the teacher 
has familiarized herself with the lo- 
cal Civil Defense and Red Cross 
plans which would go into operation 
should disaster occur, since such 
plans would influence the presenta- 
tion of this unit to her classes. 

The role of the homemaking 
teacher need not be limited to class- 
room instruction. By contacting 
women’s organizations, P.T.A., and 
adult educational groups she will not 
only be making her contribution to 
defense planning, but at the same 
time will be promoting cooperation 
between the school, the home, and 
the community. 


Approaches 


1. Talk by local Civil Defense or 
Red Cross official. 

2. Reading of Family Food Shelf 
and Emergency Menus, Survival Un- 
der Atomic Attack, and other such 
publications available at local Civil 
Defense and Red Cross offices. 

3. Showing of film, Pattern of Sur- 
vival. 

4. Class discussion of earthquakes, 
floods, tornadoes, and other natural 
disasters. 

5. Summary of family needs and 
the role of homemaker in case of 
emergencies. 


Objectives 


1. Awareness of necessity for 
preparation for emergencies. 

2. Recognition of the responsibil- 
ity of each family member and reali- 
zation of the indispensable role of 
the homemaker in providing for the 
physical and emotional well-being of 
the group. 

3. Ability to plan for storage of 
emergency supplies. 

4. Knowledge of foods suitable for 
stock-piling consistent with family 
nutritional needs and food patterns. 

5. Ability to assemble and use 
makeshift cooking equipment. 


Suggested Problems for Teaching Emergency Feeding 


Lately there has been talk] 1. To recognize that with- | 1. 
on the radio and in the| in the past few years com- | members or their families in emergencies. 
papers about around-the-| munities in our country 
clock air watches, plan-| have been devastated by 


ning for emergencies, etc. 


this stress on preparation 
for distress is necessary? 








, ricanes and other types 
Do you believe that all severe re seieaineatead 


disasters. 


Recounting of experiences of class 


| 2. Bulletin board showing clippings and 
earthquakes, floods, hur- pictures of war-provoked and natural 


“When Atom Bombs 
Struck,” Life, 33:19-25, 
S’29’52, 


Local Newspapers. 








| Pattern for Survival, 20 
|/min. film, Association 
Films. 


|“Red Cross Fights Flood 
| Disaster,” J. Home Eco- 
nomics, 43:704-5, N’51. 
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What would be the best 
thing for my family to do 
in case of an emergency? 


1. Panel discussion of human behavior 
when frightened or shocked. 


2. Plan ways in which family can coop- 
erate with the community by following 
Civil Defense and Red Cross instructions 
or remaining at home in areas not cov- 
ered by these organizations. 


1. To realize the impor- 
tance of obeying local 
Civil Defense and Red 
Cross instructions. 


2. To learn some of the 
psychological reactions of 
human beings under 
stress. 8. Quiz on local Civil Defense setup. 

4. Dramatize various possible reactions 
of family members to emergency situa- 
| tions and how to handle these reactions 

in a mature manner. 


neighborhood to prepare for emergencies 
such as fires and bombings. 








| 
5. Role-playing within the family and 


Under Atomic 


Survival 
Attack, Official U. S. Gov. 
publication, 1950, distrib- 


uted by local offices of 
Civil Defense. Or write 
to: Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Gov. 
Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 








What storage plans should 
be made for food and 
other emergency supplies 
during a disaster period? 





What are the best foods 
to have for emergencies 
and how much should I 
keep on hand? 
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1. Locate with parents a suitable stor- 
age place within the home and report on, 
or draw plans of, the place selected. 


1. To recognize and locate 
a suitable place for stor- 
age of emergency supplies 
within the home. 2. If in target areas, class demonstration 
| on how to store food in containers which 


2. To know the safe con- ‘ : 
can be moved in case of evacuation. 


tainers for food. 


3. Review information on safe containers 


8. To recognize that inter- | 5). food and beverages. 


ruption of utilities may 
make food lockers or home 
freezers useless for food 
storage. 


4, List supplementary equipment needed 
for use of emergency foods such as Boy 
Scout knife, safety matches in tin con- 
tainer, paper towels or clean rags, soap, 
and minimum cooking and_ eating 
| utensils. 


5. Locate and learn to manipulate shut- 
off valve on water heater to insure source 
| | of uncontaminated water. 








| 
| 


1. Discussion of variation from normal 
diet during critical periods stressing im- 
portance of warm, easily swallowed 
familiar foods. 


1. To learn to select and 
store food necessary to 
meet family needs in an 
emergency. 

Use Family Food Shelf pamphlet, as a 
basis for the following experiences: 


2. List foods from each of the eight 
| Sroups which are often served at home. 





| 
| 3. Plan family menus for 3 days using 
selected foods. 


4. Using quantity tables 
amounts needed for individual 


calculate 
family 


| Survival Under Atomic 
Attack, see reference 
| above. 


Family Food Shelf and 
Emergency Menus, Office 


of Civil Defense, P. O. 
Box 110, Sacramento, 
| Calif. (This is a Cali- 


fornia Civil Defense pub- 
lication. Similar publica- 


|tions should be available 
in other states.) 





Survival Under Atomic 
Attack, see _ reference 
above. 





|Family Food Shelf and 





|Emergency Menus, see 
reference above. 

| 

“Maine Practices Emer- 





gency Feeding,” J. Home 
| Economics, 44:642-4, 0’52. 


“Special Foods for Emer- 
gency Situations,” Am. J. 
P. Health, 42:379-84, Ap 





including extra supply of milk and/or 59 


formula ingredients for infants. 


| 5. In nutrition classes plan menus for 
specialized diets such as diabetics. 







6. Set up emergency shelf demonstration 
in school lunch room or in a display. 


7. Discuss supply of food needed for 
family pets. 





(This chart continued on page 38) 


“Principles for Emer- 
gency Feeding,” Am. J. P. 
|Health, 42:378, Ap’52. 




















CANNING 


FOR THE FUTURE 


PRACTICAL’s How-to-do series 





P::otos courtesy Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 





Measure stalks of tender, young 
asparagus in jar lengths. Cut 
off tough lower portion. Some of 
this portion, if tender, may be 
cut in 2 inch lengths and canned. 
Wash asparagus thoroughly 
and remove scales from stalks. 


on canning. Home gardens and 

local markets will soon be laden 
with fresh fruits and vegetables. For 
year-round enjoyment, and savings 
in money, canning for the future is 
the smart thing to do. 

Canned fruits, vegetables, jams, 
jellies, and relishes, prepared when 
food is plentiful and lowest in price, 
will add sparkle and variety to late 
fall and winter meals. 

For example, we suggest a tender, 
young asparagus, canned at the peak 
of freshness and flavor—a welcome 
addition to the meal of tomorrow. 


Ne: is a good time to concentrate 


< 


Tie in small bundles. Set tip 
up in 2 inches of boiling water. 
Cover and boil 3 minutes. Pack 
bundles in jar, cutting string 
as each slips in. For firm pack, 
cut string of last bundle and 
fit individual stalks into place. 
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Add 1% teaspoon salt to pint jar. 
Fill jar to within 14 inch of top 
with water used in pre-cooking or 
use boiling water. Wipe top of 
jar clean. Place scalded lid on 
jar with sealing composition next 
to the glass. Screw band tight. 


> 


Place hot jars in pressure cooker 
with 2 inches boiling water. 
Set on heat. Close cooker with 
valve open. Let steam escape 7 
minutes. Close valve, bring to 
10 pounds pressure. Process 25 
minutes for pints, 40 for quarts. 





> 


Remove from heat. Let pressure 
go to zero. Open valve and re- 
move cover. Set jars on rack 3 
inches apart, away from drafts. 
Next day remove screw bands, 
tap lids. Clear ring denotes a seai. 
Label, store in cool, dry place. 




















MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 





Hamburg Loaf 
Baked Potato 

Gveen Beans 
Roll* 

Pineapple Upside 
Down Cake 


Deviled Egg and 
Potato Salad 

Mixed Greens 

Pumpernickel 
Bread* 


Cherry Whip 


Beef Fricassee with 
Vegetables on 
Whipped Potato * 

Bread* 

Peaches 


Cookie 


Chicken Croquette 
Cream Sauce 
Stuffed Tomato 
Raisin Bread* 
Blueberry Tart 


Mexican 

Scrambled Eggs * 
Peas 
Stuffed Celery 
Bran Muffin* 
Dutch Apple Cake 





Open Grilled Cheese 
Sandwich* 

Bacon Strip 

Cole Slaw 

Pear, Raspberry 
Salad * 

Cookie 


Fruit Juice 
Chicken and 
Vegetable 

Salad Roll 

Potato Chips 
Grapefruit Sections 


Cup Cake 


Baked Beef Liver 
with Bacon 
Creamed Potato 
Buttered Spinach 
Bread* 
Applesauce Cake 


Tomato Stuffed 
with Turkey 
Salad 

Hard Roll* 

Fruit Cup 

Macaroon 


Fruit Juice 
Macaroni 

Salmon Salad *% 
Mixed Vegetables 
Nut Bread* 

Roman Peach Cake 





Fruit Juice 

Tuna and Egg Salad 
Potato Chips 

Sliced Tomato 
Parker House Roll* 
Gelatin 


Sliced Ham 
Potato Salad 
Cabbage Salad 
Baking Powder 
Biscuit* 
Strawberry 
Chiffon Pie 


Hamburg Loaf 
Sandwich* 

Frozen Fruit 
Salad 

Brownie Pudding 


Chicken and 
Vegetable Salad 
Cranberry Sauce 
Baking Powder 
Biscuit* 
Chocolate Cake 


Tomato Juice 
Cheese Fondue 
Fresh Asparagus 
Roll* 
Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream 

















HAVE A 


See 
Cl ee ees eee 
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HAPPY SUMMER VACATION! 
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In Roanoke, Virginia 


“We Do It This Way” 


BY HESTER WEBB 


Director City School Cafeterias 
Roanoke, Virginia 


HE Roanoke City School System has 31 

schools, with cafeterias in all but two schools. 
One of these serves lunches prepared in another 
school cafeteria, the other has only a type “C” 
lunch program. In the past five years, 13 of 
the schools have added new cafeterias. 

Two different type “A” lunches are served 
daily, permitting greater individual choice, 
which is popular with the students. 

Menus are planned in the central office with 
all managers being given an opportunity to 
express themselves. Copies are made for each 
teacher in the system, and the day’s menu is 
discussed in the classroom with attention to 
new and unfamiliar dishes. Often the children 
decide on their preference before going into 
the cafeteria, and needless to say, this speeds 
up service. 

The week’s menus are published in the Sun- 
day edition of The Roanoke’ Times. This has 
created much interest, and is followed closely 
by parents, pupils, and others in the commun- 
ity. School lunch managers out of the city also 
find this service of interest. 

We have found that a course in Infant and 
Child Nutrition, taught for school lunch mana- 
gers two years ago to be very beneficial. It has 
resulted in a better understanding of nutrition 
and school feeding. The same course has been 
taught as an extension class for teachers, and 
they enjoyed it thoroughly. We feel this course 
can and should be continued as inservice train- 
ing for teachers and lunchroom personnel. 

Here is a typical school lunch menu: 


Toasted Cheese Sandwich 
Hashed Brown Potatoes with Crisp Bacon 
Green Beans 
Peach Halves 
Whole Milk 


Cookie 


A favorite dessert is this boiled custard: 


1 quart dry milk solids 1 tsp. salt 
2% cups sugar 1 gallon water 
% cup flour 6 eggs 


14 cup cornstarch 1 tbsp. vanilla 


Mix dry ingredients and add water gradually. Cook 
over boiling water approximately 25 minutes. Pour 
hot mixture over slightly beaten eggs. Return to 
heat and cook 3 minutes or until thickened. Cool, 
add vanilla. A little yellow vegetable coloring may 
be added if desired. Chill. Serves 50. 
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% WHIPPED POTATOES 


50 servings 


25 lbs. potatoes (as purchased) 114-2 quarts liquid in which 


1-2 gallons boiling water 


l%% cup salt 
3% cups dried milk 


Peel potatoes and keep covered with cold water. 


potatoes were cooked, 
or water 
1 tbsp. salt, or more 


Cook in 


boiling, salted water 45 minutes to one hour, or until tender. 
If a vegetable steamer is used, cooking time is reduced. 
Drain potatoes and save liquid in which they were cooked. 
Place in mixer and beat at low speed until potatoes are 


broken up. 


Add dried milk and beat 2 minutes longer. 


Change to high speed and beat until no lumps remain. 
Shift to low speed and add liquid in which potatoes were 
cooked. (as needed), beat until potatoes are fluffy and of 
the right consistency. Add salt to taste. 


% PEAR AND RASPBERRY GELATIN SALAD 


2% cups raspberry gelatin 
1 quart hot water 
214 cups pear juice 


Dissolve raspberry gelatin in hot water. 
and lemon juice. 
down. Allow one pear half per serving. Cover pears with 
gelatin into squares and place on lettuce or other salad 


greens. 


been mixed with mayonnaise and top with a cube of cran- 
berry sauce. 


% MEXICAN SCRAMBLED EGGS 


3 cups dehydrated onion flakes 
8 green peppers, chopped 


Saute onion and green pepper together until tender but not 
browned. Add tomatoes and cook 5 minutes. 
eggs and cook over low heat until creamy, stirring as 
necessary. This allows 14% eggs per serving. May be re- 
duced to 1 egg if desired. 


% MACARONI SALMON SALAD 48 servings 
3 lbs. shell macaroni 12 medium tomatoes, 
3 quarts flaked salmon cut in wedges 
3 cups chopped green pepper 2 thsp. salt 
3 cups diced cucumber 2 cups mayonnaise 
1% cups diced sweet pickle or salad dressing 
34 cup chopped onion 4 cup sugar 


Cook macaroni in boiling salted water until tender (about 
17 minutes). 
macaroni is cooking, combine salmon, green pepper, cucum- 
ber, pickle, onion, one half of the tomatoes, and salt in a 
large bowl. 
milk, and lemon juice. Add macaroni and dressing to salmon 
mixture and toss lightly until well mixed. 
serving bowls or pans, garnish with remaining tomato 
wedges, and chill well before serving. 


50 servings 


2 cups lemon juice 
50 small pear halves 
cranberry sauce 
cream cheese 


Add pear juice 
Arrange pear halves in pans, cut side 


Garnish with a dab of cream cheese which has 


48 servings 


4 cups tomatoes, cooked 
72 eggs 


Add beaten 


4 cup top milk 
2 thsp. lemon juice 


Drain and rinse with cold water. While 


Mix mayonnaise or salad dressing, sugar, top 


Arrange in 
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in the National School Lunch 

Program this year than ever 
before. According to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, nearly 10 
million boys and girls in 57,000 
schools are participating. This rep- 
resents an increase of 5.8 per cent 
above the previous high reached in 
1951-52. 

This year’s national appropriation 
is 83.4 million dollars, of which a 
little more than 67 million dollars are 
scheduled to be given to the states 
in cash. The balance is used to buy 
commodities that help meet specific 
nutritional requirements for the par- 
ticipating schools. 

Of a total of 1.5 billion lunches 
served during the 1951-52 school 
year, almost 70 per cent were com- 
plete lunches (Type A) as compared 
with 67 per cent the year before. 


Mi: children are taking part 


Institutional Package 
A new institutional package of 
frozen fish which features fillets 
graded to size and uniformity has 
been announced by Fishery Products, 
Inc. of Cleveland, Ohio. The new 
package, called Custom-Pak, is avail- 
able under the company’s Blue Water 
brand. Permitting standard servings 
in quantity food service, the pack- 
age contains ten pounds of fillets. 
With mass production, the package 
is expected to cost but a little more 

than fish in ungraded sizes. 


Weight Reduction 


Tests of a new reducing diet at 
Cornell University, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Charlotte Young, indi- 
cate that excess pounds can come off 
without discomfort—and stay off. 
According to the report from the 
New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion, a weight reduction diet should 
carry the individual from one meal 
to another without hunger or fatigue, 
and it should be adaptable to a per- 
manent pattern of eating. 

The diet, developed at Michigan 
State College, is high in protein, 
moderate in fat, and low in carbo- 
hydrate. The 10 Cornell students 
who tried the diet were from 21 to 
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51 pounds overweight. They ate all 
meals at a special diet table for 13 
weeks, and for over half that time 
were on a special 1400-calorie daily 
diet which supplied all nutritional 
requirements. Average loss of weight 
was a little over two pounds a week, 
and half a year later, seven of the 
eight girls who checked back had 
not regained weight. The girls re- 
ported they felt very well during 
the diet, had not suffered from hun- 
ger, or been more tired than usual. 


Freezing Cake Batters 
Advice on freezing cake batters 
comes from a recent issue of Food 
Research. Home economists at the 
University of Tennessee reported 
that rancidity of the fat in egg yolks 
may be the cause of flavor deteriora- 
tion in frozen cake batters. 
Sponge-cake batters containing 
only egg whites, did not deteriorate 
in flavor after six months of freezer 
storage. But whole-egg sponge-cake 
batters developed an_ undesirable 
flavor after four weeks of storage, 
and were inedible after six months 
storage. It was recommended that 
cake batters high in egg yolks should 
not be frozen. 


Wall Charts 


Two pictorial classroom wall 
charts comparing the steps’ in 
preparation using the package-mix 
method and the standard-mix method 
of making Toll House Cookies and 
brownies are available free on re- 
quest from the Nestlé Test Kitchen, 
Box 104P, Prince Street Station, 
New York, N. Y. 


Plentiful Beef 


Good news for beef eaters—sup- 
plies of beef will be higher this year, 
and prices are expected to be lower. 
The U.S.D.A. forecasts that 1953 
consumption of beef will be 68 
pounds per person as compared with 
a low of 46.4 pounds in 1952. 

However, pork output won’t be as 
generous this year. In 1952, per 
capita consumption of pork was 71.9 
pounds. But decreased pork produc- 
tion will probably cut 1953 consump- 


What’s Going On in FOODS 
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A*C*M, antioxidant, prevents color and 
flavor deterioration in frozen fruits. 


tion to 61 pounds per person. Prices 
for pork are expected to be some- 
what higher than in 1952. 


Antioxidant 


To protect the fresh color and 
flavor of frozen fruits during freezer 
storage, A*C*M, a powdered anti- 
oxidant, is effective. A mixture of 
ascorbic and citric acids, it can be 
added to fruits such as peaches, ap- 
ples, or pears during preparation for 
freezing, as pictured above.  Pro- 
duced by Chas. Pfizer and Company, 
the antioxidant can be obtained at 
drug stores or locker plants. 


New Form of Iron 


The H. J. Heinz Company has an- 
nounced that a new form of iron, 
more readily digested and assimilat- 
ed by babies has been introduced 
into the company’s line of pre-cooked 
cereals for babies. Cereal was se- 
lected as the food in which to in- 
troduce the new iron, since cereal 
is generally included in a baby’s diet 
at the age during his development 
when iron is particularly necessary 
as a safeguard against anemia, and 
when the “iron reserve” with which 
babies are born has been exhausted. 
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Cooking Today for Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 25) 


either salads or desserts. In addition 
to the cut-up fruit cocktail combi- 
nations, peach and pear halves 
canned together are particularly good 
as the foundation for quick salads to 
which cottage cheese, pineapple, 
bananas, nuts, or grated cheese 
might be added. 


Homemade Mixes 


Most homemakers have already 
discovered the convenience of using 
ready-mixes, but some do not know 
that many mixes can be successfully 
made at home. This combines the 
economy of using one’s own ingredi- 
ents and doing one’s own mixing 
with the time-saving advantage of 
the mix. 

Pie crust and baking powder mix 
can be made in quantity advantage- 
ously. Cakes or quick - breads are 
more convenient if made in family 
size recipe batches and stored in 
fruit jars, cans, or freezer cartons. 
A homemaker can keep a supply of 
mixes on hand by setting aside an 
occasional day to make up a variety. 
Or she might make two or three 
batches of a particular mix on a day 
when she is baking. 

For instance, on a day when she 
is making cornbread for dinner, as 
long as the ingredients and measur- 
ing utensils are out, the homemaker 
might measure into separate bowls 
or onto sheets of waxed paper, three 
or four sets of the dry ingredients 
and fat called for in the recipe. To 
the last batch only, she will add the 
egg and liquid and mix it for imme- 
diate baking. The other batches, she 
will put into separate containers, 


each labeled with the amount of egg | 


and liquid to be added at the time 
of mixing. 

For cake mixes, it is best to choose 
recipes designed for the one bowl 
method. If powdered milk and egg 
are used, everything except the 
water and flavoring can be put into 
the mix. Otherwise fresh eggs and 
milk can be added at the time of 
mixing as called for in the recipe. 
Fats which can be kept at room tem- 
perature should be used so the mixes 
can be stored for several months. 


Planning Ahead 


Keeping a reasonable supply of 
ready-to-use food on hand is only one 
aspect of good meal management. 
Equally important is knowing how to 
use these foods in well-balanced, at- 
tractive, easily prepared meals. So, 
no unit on how to cook today for to- 
morrow would be complete without 
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considering the menu-planning prob- 
lems of at least four situations. 

The woman who works has a con- 
tinuing need to use time when she 
can best spare it in order to save 
precious minutes when time is at a 
premium. Also, in every family there 
are numerous occasions when one 
knows in advance that on a certain 
day there will be little time for cook- 
ing. There are other days when an 
unexpected emergency cuts into the 
time allotted for meal preparation, 
and there are those times when the 
arrival of unexpected company neces- 
sitates a quick stretch in the meal 
planned or partially prepared. 


If the homemaker knows in ad- 
vance that she will have little time 
for cocking, it is fairly easy to plan 
a meal that can be served cold or 
quickly warmed. A refrigerator des- 
sert, a gelatin salad, and a casserole 
dish needing only heating can be pre- 
pared today and saved. 

However, as frequently happens, 
today may be a rush day too, and 
the homemaker wants tomorrow’s 
meal to be something more than left- 
overs. A solution is to plan today’s 
menu so that a little more of the 
same operations will give her the 


(Concluded on page 38) 





FREE! STREAMLINED, 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEACHING AID ON 
LOW-TEMPERATURE MEAT COOKERY 


—something every teacher should have! 


It’s yours—absolutely free—a six-page 
tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery! It’s packed with 
“know how” on cooking meats that are 
nutritious . .. flavorful . . . with crisp, rich 
brown surface everybody likes! 


Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 
complete with mouth-watering recipes. 
You'll find it answers many questions 
students always ask. For example — 
“How is it possible to secure a crisp, 
rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?” .. . “Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?” ... ‘“‘Why should pork and veal 
never be broiled ?” 

Yes, this teaching material is so thor- 
ough, so useful—you'll find it a real aid! 
Remember, too, this leaflet is 8%" by 11" 
—just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 





SECTION TODAY! 


* Bouquet. 
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GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 


1 Helpful Teacher Lesson 
* Plan described above. 


2 2-02. bottle of Kitchen 
3 Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 


" Leaflets to give students. 
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IFFERENT laundry techniques 
may increase the lifetime of a 

man’s cotton shirt. A_ recent 
study conducted by the Texas Ex- 
periment Station indicates that there 
is less wear if the collar of a soiled 
shirt is turned up before laundering 
and left up during ironing and stor- 
ing. After pressing, the study rec- 
ommends that the shirt be placed on 
a wooden hanger rather than folded 
and stored in a drawer. Buttoning 
a shirt after pressing is extra work 
and is not considered necessary. 


Versatile Pans 

Handsome stainless steel pans to 
meet many kitchen needs from stor- 
age to baking and serving are now 
being manufactured by Revere Cop- 
per and Brass, Inc. Called Handy- 
Pans, they are available in four-piece 
sets of two 1-pint pans, one 1-quart 
pan, and one 2-quart pan, each with 
its own cover. The pans have a 
highly polished finish and smooth 
rounded corners. They can be nested 
together for easy storage. 


Quiet Please 

The sound-absorbing quality of in- 
sulation material is becoming almost 
as important as its thermal charac- 
teristics. Insulation materials are 
used in dishwashers, clothes dryers, 
air conditioners, and many other 
household appliances to absorb noise 
and isolate vibration. Noiseless ap- 
pliances are always desirable, but 
they are especially important in these 
days of open-area living. Think of 
the noise a dishwasher might make 
with its high velocity stream of 
water impinging on a metallic shell 
if insulation were not used to quiet 
the sound. 


Spring Problem 

Flooded cellars may be emptied 
with an inexpensive pump called the 
Drainmaster. Made of brass, the 
pump is a perforated device which 
works by suction. To operate, it is 
connected with a short length of hose 
to a water faucet. It sucks water 
out and empties it through another 
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short length of hose into a drain or 
out a basement window. The device 
can also be used to empty fish ponds 
and swimming pools. It is manufac- 
tured by M. P. White Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Water Heaters 
Table-top water heaters in gleam- 
ing porcelain are designed to be in- 
stalled in the kitchen areas or utility 
rooms of basementless houses. Most 
are of counter-top height and depth 
and fit snugly to standard-size base 
cabinets. Gas and electric models are 
both available with water tank capa- 
cities from 30 to 50 gallons. On 
practically all types the controls and 
plumbing are concealed from view 

behind removable panels. 


Meat Thermometer 


The danger of broken glass has 
been almost eliminated by the de- 
signers of the Weksler Roast Meter. 
The thermometer tube is enclosed in 
an aluminum sheath with a pointed 
end. An engraved stainless steel 
scale is attached to the upper part 
of the sheath. It has markings for 
beef, lamb, and pork indicating the 
degree of doneness from rare to well- 
done. The thermometer is easily 
read and is guaranteed accurate. A 
small ring at the top of the sheath 
provides for easy out of - the - way 
storage. The thermometer is quickly 
taken apart for complete cleaning. 
The retail price is approximately 
$2.00. It is available in hardware 
stores and houseware departments 
across the country. 


Practical Combination 

Wood and plastic are combined at- 
tractively in a new line of occasional 
furniture designed by Edmond J. 
Spence of New York. The frames of 
the tables and cabinets are of oak 
or mahogany with contrasting draw- 
ers of black phenolic plastic. The 
manufacturers claim that these 
drawers are the first large plastic 
moldings to be incorporated into 
modern furniture design. They are 
said to be durable, and to resist dam- 
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age by moisture, heat, detergents, 
and most chemicals. Another advan- 
tage is that because of the dimen- 
sional stability of phenolic plastic, 
the drawers will not warp or stick 
during humid weather. 


Product Briefs 


> Small fuses contained in the plug 
of an appliance wire reduce the 
chance of blowing out the whole cir- 
cuit because of a short or overload- 
ing. Made by the Noma Electric Cor- 
poration, the plug contains two 
safety fuses which blow when the 
plug wire is overloaded without dis- 
turbing the rest of the circuit. New 
fuses can be quickly inserted to re- 
place the used ones. 

> Uniform pleat spacing for dra- 
peries at all stages of adjustment on 
traverse rods is made possible by a 
new spacer device manufactured by 
the Kirsch Company. The spacer is 
clipped to the master slide and suc- 
ceeding slides so that all pleats are 
pulled equally by the pull cord. 

> Another aid to quick cleaning is 
a metal disk called Magic Leaf. 
When placed with tarnished silver- 
ware in a dishpan containing warm 
water and a synthetic detergent, the 
disk removes tarnish instantly with- 
out rubbing. It is said to be harm- 
less and other dishes can be washed 
in the same water. Made by Paul- 
Reed, Inc., Charlevoix, Michigan. 





Combination safety guard and knife guide 
of this knife sharpener by McGraw Elec- 
tric Co. is removable to sharpen shears. 
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Consumer Credit 
(Continued from page 13) 


instalment payments through the 
regular budgeting of income. 

The use of credit is one thing; 
the wisdom and soundness of any 
particular purchase, by any one per- 
son, is something different. The im- 
portant question to consider before 
reaching a decision on the wisdom 
of any particular purchase is not 
whether it is made for cash or on 
time; but whether the purchase is a 
sound one in relation to the scale 
of living, the present and future 
income, and the management of that 
income by the individual. 


Types of Consumer Credit 


To be fully aware of the place 
consumer credit has in our life, to- 
day, it is necessary to understand 
the various types of credit service 
available: The most common is the 
charge account. The amount out- 
standing at the end of any month 
consists largely of purchases made 
during the month which have not yet 
been billed to the customer. In re- 
cent years, the level of charge ac- 
counts has been around four to four 
and one half billion dollars. 

Similar in character to charge ac- 
counts at stores are the one bil- 
lion dollars in bills due service es- 
tablishments, public utility com- 
panies, and professional people. This 
so-called service credit, like charge 
accounts, is chiefly for convenience 
in handling day-to-day transactions. 
The amounts involved will normally 
be paid shortly after the monthly 
statement is rendered. 

Instalment credit, on the other 





hand, is paid out of future income | 


over a period of time. 
ment credit outstanding of 16.5 bil- 


Total instal- | 


lion dollars at the end of 1952 can | 


be divided into: (1) instalment 
credit largely used for the purchase 
of durable goods, totaling 12.5 bil- 
lion dollars; and (2) personal in- 
stalment cash loans, totaling four 
billion dollars. As we have seen, the 
former has been a vital factor in 
making mass production possible and 
thus bringing about our higher 
standard of living. 

Personal instalment cash loans, on 
the other hand, act as a safety valve, 
or a balance wheel, in our economic 
and social system. They make it 
possible for families who have run 
into temporary financial difficulties 
to get back on their feet. For this 
type of instalment credit, one out of 
every seven American families bor- 
rows from consumer finance com- 


panies, also called loan companies. | 
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(The company with which this writer 
is associated is exclusively in this 
type of business.) 

Experience seems to indicate that 
two types of financial problems arise 
in the average family about once 
every two or three years. They are: 
(1) the need to consolidate debt, 
and (2) emergency needs. 

When a strike, layoff, unforeseen 
illness, or any interruption of in- 
come occurs, the average family 
needs cash. A loan from a consumer 
finance company operating under 
small loan laws is often the only 


means of permitting such a family 
to budget its way out of difficulty. 
The loan makes it possible for a 
family to consolidate into one debt 
many bills owed to various creditors 
and pay the one debt off on a month- 
ly basis using only about six or seven 
per cent of its monthly income. The 
remaining 93 or 94 per cent of the 
family income is then available for 
meeting normal everyday expenses. 
Instalment purchase credit is the 
only form of consumer credit which 
has fluctuated sharply. It alone, has 
(Concluded on page 37) 











Filmstrip Lectures 
on Money Management 


Timely! Practical! On Free Loan! 


You will enjoy using our interesting, informative 
Money Management filmstrip lectures. They are vivid 
enough to hold the interest of students, practical 
enough to stimulate discussion among adults. Each 
comes complete with a silent filmstrip for use on a 
35-mm filmstrip projector, directions for use, and a 


prepared talk to read as pictures are shown. HFC film- _ 
strip lectures are used from coast to Coast as effec- 
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tive aids in teaching 
Money Management. 






Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


poo ne > 
| Please send me 35-mm filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one week | 
| I will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one month in advance of date | 
| I plan to show them. I have checked below the filmstrips I want:— | 
| Budgeting for Better Living. (black and white) Date wanted : 
| How to develop a plan for managing money. 
| 108 frames. 25 minutes. | 
| What Is Your Shopping Score? (black and white) | 
| Techniques of buying and how to become a skillful shopper | 
| 64 frames. 10 minutes. : | 
| Dressing Well Isa Game. (black and white) | 
| How to achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for the whole family. | 
| 77 frames. 18 minutes. | 
| How fo Stretch Your Food Dollars. (color) : 
| 112 frames. 27 minutes. = 1 
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Bether Living 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. : 
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wear fabrics containing Orlon in 

blend with other fibers for fall 
suitings and top-coats was exhibited 
recently by the Du Pont Company. 
Orlon has found favor in men’s 
fabrics such as shetlands, flannels, 
and the harder worsted weaves. 

In addition to its contribution of 
warmth and light weight, Orlon 
acrylic fiber is one of the most re- 
sistant of all fibers to damage from 
moths and weakening by mildew. 
Suiting fabrics of Orlon are durable, 
easy to clean, hold their shape, and 
shun wrinkles. All of these features 
spell greater economy in the care of 
men’s clothing. 


A: IMPRESSIVE array of men’s- 


Protection Against Moths 


It sounds too good to be true, but 
entomologists of the U.S.D.A. have 
reported that if you wash woolens 
with the addition of EQ-53 to the 
wash water, they will not only come 
out clean but moth-proofed. Two 
teaspoons added to the wash water 
of an averaged-sized washing ma- 
chine are enough to protect against 
the feeding of larvae of both clothes 
moths and carpet beetles for more 
than a year. It is expected that EQ- 
53 will be available soon and will be 
relatively low in cost. 


Use of Nylon Thread 


Nylon Thread and How to Make 
it Work for You is a new leaflet pre- 
pared by Heminway and Bartlett 
Manufacturing Company, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York. 
It gives the home sewer the “know 
how” of using and enjoying nylon 
thread. At present, only one size of 
nylon thread (A) is available. This 
approximates the thickness of num- 
ber 70 cotton thread but is stronger 
than the mercerized cotton thread. 

When using nylon thread on a 
sewing machine, it is recommended 
that a fine, sharp needle be used and 
that the thread be cut with sharp 
scissors. Tension should be adjusted 
to prevent pulling, and a slightly 
longer stitch should be used when 
sewing plastics. For hand sewing, it 
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is best to use a _ shorter length 
thread, and beginning and end seams 
should be fastened securely. If the 
thread is cut instead of broken, 
threading will be easier. For press- 
ing, a steam iron with the control 
set at “low” should be used. 


Sweet Dreams 


A new line of fitted baby blankets 
is now being marketed under the 
name, Slumber-Sta. Fitted corners 
are made possible by the use of Dot 
Snappers on Snapco tape and deep 
tuck-in flaps. When the flaps are 
snapped together, the blanket is fast- 
ened snugly at the bottom and can- 
not be kicked from under the mat- 
tress by the child. Available in 
white, pink, blue, maize, and mint, 
they sell for about $3.95 each. 


Silks for Coronation 


Spring and summer silks to be 
worn in England and America were 
shown recently by the International 
Silk Association. Of particular in- 
terest was a half yard of the same 
royal purple silk velvet Queen Eliz- 
abeth will wear for her coronation 
in June. It is a beautiful hand- 
woven fabric made by Warner and 
Sons, Ltd. of Macclesfield, England. 

According to the silk association, 
silk has been given precedence over 
wool in the spring collections of de- 
signers. It is reported that this 
trend has been inspired by the cli- 
matic cycle toward shorter springs 
(at least in New York) and the 
“mood of dressy femininity which is 
pervading fashion.” Many interest- 
ing textures in silk fabrics were 
shown including nubbed, ribbed, pat- 
tern-woven tweeds, and screen silks. 
Also featured were fabrics in which 
silk is combined with cotton, wool, 
and synthetic fibers. 


Seam Spreader 


A seam spreader for home sewing, 
made by David Traum Company, 
Inc., is now available. The spreader 
consists of a plastic tube, about five 
inches long, with a colored plastic 
head. In one operation, it applies 
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Blends of Orlon acrylic fiber and wool, 
featured in suits for both men and women. 


moisture to the seam and creases it 
open, making the seam ready for 
easy pressing. Retail price for this 
handy item is 39 cents. 


Fabrics Used in Industry 
For Conveyor Belts 


Observers are often impressed by 
the rubber industry’s effective use 
of textiles. This effectiveness is dra- 
matically evident in the conveyor 
belts that perform important jobs in 
factories, docks, construction proj- 
ects, lumber mills, and, most spectac- 
ularly, in surface and subterranean 
mines from Utah to the Belgian 
Congo, carrying everything from salt 
to uranium. Rubberized layers of 
duck are vulcanized together to form 
the belts. For strong, light, low- 
gauge belts, high-tenacity rayon, cot- 
ton-nylon, and rayon-nylon combina- 
tions are used. 

Among the more unusual applica- 
tions, belting duck is used to rein- 
force escalator handrails, and a 
heavy “biscuit” duck conveys dough 
in bakeries. Possibilities of the con- 
veyor belt principle have fired some 
imaginations to conceive of hundred- 
mile belt “railroads,” for carrying 
ore and even “moving sidewalks” for 
transporting pedestrians. 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


ENTISTS, surgeons, and artists have 
D special tools for special purposes. So 
should the professional and creative 
seamstress. The work is easier and the 
results more satisfying when you have 
the needed assortment of needles, thim- 
bles, and scissors. For example, one 
cushion holds only a graded assortment 
of needles, another dressmaker pins, 
and still another tailoring pins. One 
pair of scissors is used only to clip 
threads and cut welt buttonholes. There 
are shears for cutting heavy fabrics, 
and another for cutting light ones. We 
suit our choice of thimble to the type 
work and sometimes to our mood. 


A recent release from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends a U-shaped sewing center to 
the homemaker. The sewing ma- 
chine is the center of the U, with 
a surface for laying out and cutting 
fabrics on the right and a surface 
for pressing on the left. Sewing 
supplies can be kept in drawers or 
on shelves under these _ surfaces. 
Why don’t we adopt similar layouts 
for sewing laboratories in schools? 
Food laboratories have long since 
established the desirability of unit 
kitchens. What’s wrong with the 
idea of unit clothing laboratories? 


Let’s take another idea from the 
kitchen. The stepped or graduated 
shelves for spice jars and the revolving 
*Susan”’ are valuable aids to storage of 
sewing supplies. We are utilizing the 
hinged-top, small tins in which adhesive 
patches are sold. Labels indicating con- 
tents may be placed on the side or top 
of the tin. With a stepped set of spice 
racks or a Lazy Susan, small supplies 
are neatly stored and readily available. 


Why not have a special place for 
keeping your favorite shears—and 
at the same time protect their points 
and edges? Cut a short piece of 
flat curtain rod and tack it to the 
inside of your sewing box. Then 
slip shears into this neat holder. 


Sometimes you can buy the drawers 
from old sewing machines. They are 
splendid for classified storage of sewing 
supplies, and they rest nicely on top of 
each other on a cabinet or open shelf. 
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Consumer Credit 
(Continued from page 35) 


showed a large growth which was | 
most rapid during the ’twenties. It | 


now accounts for the financing of 
the sales of about one-half of all con- 
sumer durable goods. 

What appears to be a very rapid 
increase since 1945, however, is only 
a catching-up process. With out- 
standing volume reduced to one bil- 
lion dollars as a result of the war, 
when no durable goods were avail- 
able, it was inevitable that the post- 
war rise would be sharp. The pres- 
ent volume, as compared with the 
pre-war period, merely reflects the 
increases in prices. 

There is no evidence that consum- 
ers, by and large, have become over- 
indebted, or that the credit struc- 
ture is unsound. Current volume is 
no higher than the pre-war level 
when the rise in prices and in wages 
of the average worker are taken into 
account. 


Conclusion 


So long as the nation increases 
its productivity, and the number of 
families and the population grows, 
the volume of consumer credit will 
continue to increase. In fact, to 
continue a reasonably steady prog- 
ress toward higher standards of liv- 
ing, it is essential that mass demand 
be sustained and progressively ex- 
panded. This will be possible only 
if the average family can continue 
to exercise its freedom of choice, in- 
cluding the sound use of consumer 
credit. The average family needs 


the convenience of charge accounts , 


for its day-to-day transactions, the 
use of instalment purchase credit to 
raise its standard of living, and the 
safety valve of personal instalment 
cash lending to enable it to meet 
those emergencies which are una- 
voidable in a free economy. 


Need for Emotional Security 
(Continued from page 14) 


lying, or stealing; be disgusted with 
the habits of cleanliness or im- 
proper language; lead children to be- 
lieve that to lose is a disgrace; or 
give the impression adults never 
make mistakes. If we shame or de- 
base children, their feelings of guilt 
are intensified. In nearly all cir- 
cumstances teachers need to find out 
why this behavior is necessary, help 
students to understand themselves, 
and to resort to private counseling 
when indicated. 





the Newest Method of 
Flavor-Sealed Cooking with 





NEW Color-Range Dial 


Lights up in Blue, Yellow or Red to 


indicate correct temperature for simmering, 
browning, roasting, etc 


EXCLUSIVE Safety 
DRAIN-LOK Removes shortening 


in seconds—to make unit available 
for roasting, baking, etc. 





Alert Home Economics teachers know how 
important to students is a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of modern deep frying. 
Close control of cooking compound tem- 
perature, fast heat recovery, formation of 
the flavor-tight, vitamin-tight envelope 
around the cooking food—these principles 
are important to a student, and simple to 
teach with a Dulane Fryryte. It makes classes 
more interesting to follow, more rewarding 
to teach. 


Model F-5: 
Up to 6 pint Cap., $36.95 


eh 


This subject of deep-frying handled in a 
full-period lesson plan. It’s a strongly mo- 
tivated, logically developed, fully teach- 
able treatment of a very important sub- 
ject in modern culinary trends. Write to: 
Home Economics Department, Dulane, 
Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, Ill 


Model F-4: 
4 pint Cap., $29.95 


SEE DISCOUNT COUPON ON PAGE 19 
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- Inc. 


RIVER GROVE, ILLINOIS 
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Cooking Today for Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 35) 


foundation for.tomorrow’s meal. She 
will arrange to have some “planned- 
overs.” Extra potatoes cooked today 
can be diced and served for salad, 
pan - browning, or to be combined 
with meat for hash. Mashed pota- 
toes can be used for patties. 

It’s easy to prepare two salads at 
once. While cutting fruits or vege- 
tables for a tossed salad today, cut 
enough more to set in gelatin for to- 
morrow. A two-layer-cake mix can 
be made in a hurry to provide differ- 
ent desserts for two meals. Ice half, 
and serve with milk or canned fruit 
today. Turn the other half into a 
short cake tomorrow by serving with 
whipped cream and fruit. The same 
cake-mix batter could be baked half 
as cup cakes or be saved for tomor- 
row, and half over fruit for an 
upside-down cake today. 

It is more difficult to meet the un- 
expected emergency when one antici- 
pates having plenty of time and 
makes no preparation ahead. Then 
suddenly there are only minutes left 
and a substantial meal is needed. 
This happens frequently enough in 
any family to justify keeping several 
possible complete menus on the emer- 
gency shelf. 

At such times, canned foods and 
ready mixes come to the rescue. For 
example, a hearty meal can be pre- 
pared with tomato juice for an ap- 
petizer, and ready-mix cornbread 
topped with creamed tuna fish or 


Emergency Feeding in the Home 





diced canned meat as the main dish. 
A canned vegetable, a salad of let- 
tuce wedges with a quick thousand- 
island salad dressing made by com- 
bining home canned chili sauce and 
salad dressing, and a canned fruit 
or a canned steamed pudding would 
complete the meal. Everything could 
be prepared and on the table in ap- 
proximately 45 minutes. ; 

A well-stocked emergency shelf 
can provide innumerable possibilities 
for quick stretches in quantity. 
Hamburger intended for patties for 
four or five could make a meal for 
six or eight if spread on baking 
powder biscuit dough and rolled like 
a jelly roll, then baked either sliced 
or in the roll. Or the meat could be 
seasoned with minced onions, catsup, 
and spices and baked under a layer 
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Large freezer compartments in modern refrigerators permit ample food storage. 


of ready-mix cornbread. Either of 
these meat-stretching dishes can be 
served with tomato sauce or a 
creamed vegetable. Any creamed or 
vegetable dish could be turned into 
a substantial one-dish meal by serv- 
ing it over cornbread or bran muf- 
fins as a short cake. 

A simple butterscotch pudding in- 
tended to serve four can quickly be 
turned into a dessert for six by 
pouring it as a sauce over canned 
peach halves placed curved side up 
on graham crackers. 

Of course, these are only a few 
suggestions. You, as the teacher, 
and the class members can suggest 
many others to make this unit spe- 
cifically practical as well as descrip- 
tive of some general procedures of 
good meal management. 





(Continued from page 27) 








Problem 


Objective 


Experiences 


References 





If the utilities are shut 
off or our house is ruined, 
how can we cook? 





1. To recognize need for 
scrubbing utensils thor- 
oughly after atomic at- 
tack to eliminate residual 
radiation. 


2. To learn to use avail- 
able outdoor cooking 
equipment to advantage. 


8. To learn to construct 
simple outdoor cooking 
units using bomb rubble 
and mud or bricks, tin or 
iron sheets, logs with rack 
from oven, or two stakes 
with simple cross pieces. 


4. To know basic rules of 
camp cookery using simple 
hygienic methods of prep- 
aration such as boiling 
water suspected of con- 
tamination. 





1. Bulletin board showing pictures or 
diagrams of simple improvised outdoor 
cooking devices and methods of food 
storage. 


2. Discuss and list various types of 
equipment for outdoor cookery such as 
patio grills, improvised stoves and ovens 
or other cookers. 


3. Class or neighborhood picnic using 
emergency foods and improvised equip- 
ment, 





Boy Scout Handbook, Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Girl Scout Handbook, Girl 
Scouts, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Catharine Beecher 
(Continued from page 13) 


them four weeks of intensive in- 
struction. Among the subjects in- 
cluded in the lecture series were: 
“How to secure improvements in diet 
and domestic comforts in a neighbor- 
hood, and how to teach certain 
branches of domestic economy so that 
parents will be pleased and willing 
to adopt improvements.” 

As a result of this preparation she 
felt it would be possible to establish 
demonstration schools which would 
be “conspicuous and widely imi- 
tated.” A permanent place for do- 
mestic economy in the curriculum 
would be assured. Thus Catharine 
Beecher can be recognized as the 
first educator to attempt teacher edu- 
cation in home economics, and also 
the first to suggest that an under- 
standing of home and community re- 
lationships be included in the prepa- 
ration of home economics teachers. 


Development of the Project 


To support her program, it was 
essential that there be cooperation in 
the recruitment and placement of 
prospective teachers. Funds were 
also needed. Unselfishly, Catharine 
Beecher contributed the royalties 
from two of her publications, A 
Treatise on Domestic Economy, and 
Miss Beecher’s Domestic Receipt 
Book, to promote the project. A wide 
circulation was anticipated for these 
unique publications, because they 
were the first which could be used in 
teaching domestic economy. Since 
she would train the teachers who 
would introduce the new subject in 
the schools their success would be 
assured. 

Returning to New England, Cath- 
arine Beecher sought the assistance 
of influential women who would vol- 
unteer to aid the movement. This 
activity resulted in the formation of 
the Boston Society for Promoting 
Education in the West. Calvin E. 
Stowe, her brother-in-law, organized 
a committee of men from several re- 
ligious denominations in Cincinnati 
to cooperate. 

During this campaign for teach- 
ers in the Mississippi Valley, Cath- 
arine Beecher also conceived a defi- 
nite plan for permanently endowed 
institutions of higher learning for 
girls in this region. To augment the 
teacher - preparation - placement pro- 
gram, she would locate ‘female high 
schools with normal departments” in 
large towns and cities willing to sup- 
port the project. 

By 1846, Governor Slade of Ver- 
mont also had become interested in 
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educational work. Recognizing the 
advantage of having a man assisting 
with the program, Catharine Beecher 
eagerly enlisted his services. In the 
plan which evolved, she would work 
in the East on recruitment of teach- 
ers while he would work in the West 
in the establishment of schools and 
teacher placement. 

During the year 1846 to 1847, nu- 
merous communities were visited and 
cooperators in the movement were 
organized as the Board of National 
Popular Education. Whenever there 
was a group of civic-minded people 
who would form a committee and de- 
vote time to the project, they auto- 
matically became a branch of the or- 
ganization. The Boston Society for 
Promoting Education in the West 
also became an affiliated branch. 

When the 1847 annual report of 
the Board of Popular Education was 
made, Catharine Beecher discovered 
that Governor Slade had ignored her 
plan for the establishment of normal 
school centers. She immediately with- 
drew from the board and proceeded 
to work independently. Her original 
idea for the development of “female 
institutes and high schools” con- 
tinued to be her objective. It was 
during this decade that she organ- 
ized high schools and normal institu- 
tions at Burlington and Dubuque, 
Iowa and at Quincy, Illinois, and 
gave support for the continuation of 
a woman’s seminary already estab- 
lished at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Home Economics and the Association 


Catharine Beecher developed a 
plan for a home economics depart- 
ment for the Milwaukee Female In- 
stitute. This plan, which was evolved 
over a century ago, included sugges- 
tions for an adequate staff and plant, 
both of which she considered essen- 
tial. She advocated that separate 
classrooms, a home management 
house, and at least two instructors 
be provided for each area of subject 
matter. Theory and basic science 
would be taught in the classroom, 
while the home management house 
would afford opportunity for the ap- 
plication of the art and science of 
homemaking in a life situation. 

While promoting this enterprise, 
Catharine Beecher journeyed to New 
York City, where she found that 
many leading and influential women 
were aware of the significance of 
her program. After twenty-five years 
of lecturing, writing, and traveling, 
to implement her plan for the sup- 
port of home economics and other 
aspects of higher learning for 
women, she now had the support of 
outstanding leaders in other phases 

(Concluded on page 40) 











JUNIOR - SENIOR 
BANQUETS !—$5.00 


AT LAST YOUR BANQUET 
PROBLEMS ARE OVER! 


Here are a wide variety of 
banquet plans in ONE 
PACKAGE, complete with 


decorations! 


WHAT IS A “PACKAGE” BANQUET? 


A PACKAGE BANQUET is a 
complete plan WITH DECO- 
RATIONS for your JUNIOR 
SENIOR BANQUET! With these 
banquets you receive DECORA. 
TIVE MATERIALS without hav- 
ing to buy a thing. We do the 
shopping for you—at a saving. 
For ONLY $5.00, (10c a quest 
for 50) you will receive: 


Complete instructions for the 
banquet; Plans for the pro- 
gram, entertainment. 


PATTERNS for the decora- 
tions, centerpiece, invita- 
tion, place card, nut-cup, 
candle holder, program 
cover. 


DECORATIVE MATERIALS 
to make most of these items 


for FIFTY GUESTS. (Order 
one banquet for each FIFTY 
guests). 


JUNIOR SENIOR BANQUETS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Junior Senior Star Dust Banquet $5.00 
Junior Senior Hawaiian Banquet 5.00 


Junior Senior Dutch Banquet ... 5.00 
Junior Senior Wishing Well Ban- 

7S Re Rk ee 5.00 
Junior Senior Flower Garden 

NINE cs vos ons ceance ts 5.00 
Junior Senior Night Club Ban- 

MO ics psd ee Aen Uae abies 5.00 
Junior Senior Gay Nineties Ban- 

MER cick csv casaeceast exten 5.00 
Junior Senior Mexican Fiesta 

BENET croc irereeharcoe 5.00 


Junior Senior Gypsy Banquet .. 5.00 
Junior Senior Moonlight Banquet 5.00 


ORDER DIRECT 
or 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
LISTING THESE BANQUETS 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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New, Revised De-Luxe Edition 
Including the CURRENT TRENDS 





Creative Home 


by Hazel Kory Rockow Ph.D. 
and Julius Rockow 
Interior decorating made easy with new, vim- 
plified, step by step methods. More than 
730 illustrations. 310 visual aids, 55 rooms in 
FULL COLOR, 186 model room photographs. 
32 different window treatments, more than 144 
period guides, color wheel, 15 full page charts. 
Fully indexed, plus marginal photo index. 
Send for Approval Copy 
H. S$. STUTTMAN CO., publishers 


303 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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HOMEMAKING COURSES 


eat with 


“24 WAYS 
TO SET 
A PARTY 

TABLE” 


An attractive, illustrated booklet that will 
give your students many delightful ideas 
for parties of all types—teas, buffets, 
birthdays. Linens, decorative accessories, 
glassware, flatware and dinnerware are 
discussed and hints given on their selec- 
tion and use. 

Compiled by Vernon Kilns, manufacturers 
of famous Vernon Dinnerware, this color- 
ful booklet is available at cost, 10¢ a 
copy, to teachers, students and school 
libraries. 


Mail Coupon in Coupon Section 
For Your Copies Today! 
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Catharine Beecher 
(Continued from page 39) 


| of the women’s education movement. 





In May 1852, these leaders were in- 
vited to organize the American Wom- 
en’s Education Association. Among 
the thirty prominent persons who 
served on the executive board were: 


Sarah Josepha Hale, editor of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book; Zilpah Grant 
Bannister, well known educator; 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, journalist 
and author; and Lydia Sigourney, 
popular poet. The project was given 
nationwide publicity by Sarah Jo- 
sepha Hale in the Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 

With the assistance of the Associ- 
ation, the normal institutes in Bur- 
lington, Dubuque, and Quincy be- 
came well established. However, fi- 
nancial reverses and other problems 
caused a withdrawal of local support 
in these towns, and the institutions 
closed. More adequate assistance 
was given in Milwaukee. This, com- 
bined with the endowment and guid- 
ance of the Association, made pos- 
sible the continuation of the build- 
ing program and a corresponding ex- 


pansion in the curriculum. The 
school, so started, later became Mil- 
waukee - Downer College. In 1951, 


this institution was said to have been 
the first Midwestern college to cele- 
brate a century of higher education 
for women. 


Other Projects of the Association 


The American Woman’s Education 
Association was concerned with all 
types of endeavor which might con- 
tribute to higher education for 
women. In 1856, the organization 
requested Congress to reserve a sec- 
tion of land in each state for the de- 
velopment of educational facilities 
for women. Although this bill failed 
the Morrill Act, a more ambitious 
program, was passed in 1862. This 
Federal assistance was responsible 
for the beginning of the era of Land- 
Grant Colleges throughout the 
United States. 

In the early 1870’s, home eco- 
nomics courses were being developed 
at Iowa State College, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Kansas State 
Agricultural College. Guidance for 
the organization of these new depart- 
ments was available in the plan 
which Catharine Beecher had en- 
visioned in 1841, and later promoted 
by the American Woman’s Education 
Association. 

The association continued to be an 
important agency until Catharine 
Beecher’s death in 1878. With its 
founder and chief promoter gone the 


society’s activities soon stopped. It 
had had an extensive influence on 
higher education for women. During 
this century, co-education had be- 
come established in many colleges 
and universities, and an increasing 
number of women were receiving 
baccalaureate degrees. They were as- 
suming the responsibilities of lead- 
ership in many professions. 

In 1882, a rapidly growing body 
of these women organized the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, to 
continue the promotion of educa- 
tional interests of women.! Cath- 
arine Beecher’s plan for home eco- 
nomics, which had been stimulated 
by the support of the American 
Woman’s Education Association also 
was progressing. Ellen S. Richards 
and a group of leaders in this field 
considered a program for the ad- 
vancement of home economics 
throughout the United States at the 
first Lake Placid Conference, held in 
1899. Ten years later the American 
Home Economics Association was 
organized. 

Thus, the indefatigable efforts of 
Catharine Beecher and the Associa- 
tion became foundation stones in 
higher education for women. Cath- 
arine Beecher’s plan for home eco- 
nomics education for women in the 
Mississippi Valley had served its 
purpose well. 


1This organization is now known as the American 
Association of University Women. 





Evaluating Clothing Construction 
(Continued from page 18) 


Abilities Gained Through the 
Construction of My Garment 


I. What new abilities have I gained? 


Bets Lathan J rate TA ee re 
2. 

3. 

4 


II. Do these meet the requirements I 
set up? Yes.... NOL... 


Comments: 


Mrs. Bradford, a home economics 
teacher in the Illinois State Normal 
University high school, was chair- 
man of the committee that devised 
these score sheets. Committee mem- 


bers, all high school home economics 
teachers in Illinois, were: Olive 
Cotta, Dixon; Ruth Irwin, Wolf 


Lake; Betty Alf, Sandoval; and Alta 
Nortrup, Chapin. 
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